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CROWN  TESTED 
WELCOMES 

A  PROUD  NEW  LABEL 


In  this  label  two  famous  and  respected  names  appear  on 
a  new  blanket . . .  and  proudly,  too!  The  Lady  Pepperell 
is  the  first  Crown  Tested  Blanket  on  the  market.  In  it 
Pepperell  has  achieved  superb  qualities  . . .  construction, 
piece  dyed  colors,  buoyant  thickness,  soft  springy  warmth 
...that  mark  a  milestone  in  blanket  manufacture! 

Because  of  its  Crown  Spun  Rayon  content,  this  blanket 
IS  eligible  for  Crown  Testing.  So  it  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  official  laboratory 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  for  test¬ 
ing  against  that  laboratory’s  own  standards  for  consumer 
satisfaction. 


Tests  cover:  •  CONSTRUCTION  •  DRY  CLEANINO 
•  SHRINKAGE  •  COLORFASTNESS  •  DURABILITY 

Th*  Lady  Pepptrtll  passtd  all  tktst  ttsts  amd  i$  maw 
idtnii/ied  as  a  Crtwm  TesUd  klamitt 

WARM— Pepperell  tested  this  blanket  in  a  thermal  transmission  test¬ 
ing  unit,  proved  in  their  laboratory  that  it  retained  heat  to  a  degree 
equal  to  that  of  blankets  that  sell  at  nearly  double  its  price. 

THICK— A  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  in  fleecy,  springy  warmth... 3 54 
pounds  of  cozy  comfort ...  72  x  90  inches  of  protection  against  winter 
cold. 

BIAUTIFUL— 12  wonderful  colorfast  colors  . . .  wine,  royal,  cocoa,  dusty 
rose,  gold,  peach,  cedar,  green,  orchid,  rose,  white,  blue. 
SHRINKAOI— Tests  in  the  laboratory  indicate  that  when  this  blanket 
is  dry  cleaned  it  shows  no  shrinkage. 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION 


Lustra  Fibrts  Ltd.,  SELLING  AGENTS,  3S0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
WORLD’S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  RAYON  YARN 
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RETAIL  DEMONSTRATION  AND 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Have  you  mode  plans  to  take  part  in  the  National 
Retail  Demonstration  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
featured  the  week  beginning  Monday,  Sep¬ 
tember  16? 

It  Is  important  for  many  reasons  that  your  store 
and  your  city  stand  up  and  be  counted.  On  numerous 
occasions  we  have  tried  to  show  you  how  much  this 
retail  week  can  be  made  to  mean  to  our  trade  if 
retailers  everywhere  will  give  it  their  earnest  support. 

The  retail  trade  traditionally  has  been  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  parasitical  necessity.  No  one  has  quite  known 
how  the  world  could  do  without  retailers  but  it  has 
generally  been  believed  that,  at  best,  retailing  was 
some  sort  of  piratical  calling.  Retail  traders  in  olden 
times  were  not  expected  to  be  honest  and,  except  for  a 
certain  native  cunning,  not  intelligent.  In  the 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  we  find,  for  example,  that 
Mercury  was  the  god  of  merchants  and  of  thieves. 
The  word  "trader"  has  the  same  root  as  "traitor".  All 
of  which  is  an  indication  of  the  low  esteem  in  which 
earlier  traders  were  held. 

Fortunately  retailers  have  gotten  away  from  that 
sort  of  thing.  They  fill  a  necessary  and  important 
place  in  the  economic  system,  and  yet  the  unsavory 
reputation  of  centuries  past  still  lingers  to  confound 
us  from  time  to  time. 


Now  that  in  the  United  States  retailing  has  been 
built  to  a  point  where  it  will  challenge  all  that  a  man 
has  of  intelligence  and  idealism  it  is  right  and  good 
that  our  trade  should,  at  least  once  a  year,  try  to  give 
the  public  we  serve  some  clear  idea  of  the  importance 
and  the  far-reaching  nature  of  the  service  of  retail 
distribution. 

TIm  National  Rotoil  Domonstrotion  has  boon 
plannod  for  that  pnrposa,  but  this  yoor  it  has  a  qrootar 
significanc*  bacausa  this  yoor  tha  Domonstrotion  is 
to  bo  dovotod  to  tho  support  of  tho  Notional  Dofonso 
campaign. 

Without  in  any  way  joining  up  with  those  jittery 
patriots  who  are  convinced  that  we  must  be  at  war 
before  the  snow  flies  we  can  all  agree  that  a  great 
and  rich  nation  like  ours  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
any  eventuality  which  may  develop  in  a  world  at  war. 
It  is  just  good  and  necessary  insurance  that  the  United 
States  should  be  prepared  to  defend  its  own  peace. 
We  cannot  pursue  our  old  easy  going  course  under 
present  world  conditions.  If  we  are  strong  enough 
to  defend  ourselves  we  probably  shall  not  be  called 
upon  to  do  so.  If  we  are  not  prepared  we  may  invite 
attack. 

Tho  ofForts  of  Hw  govornmont  to  build  our  notiouoi 
dofonsM  cou  bo  succossful  only  os  tho  wholo  public 
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i«  brouglit  to  support  tho  govommont's  offorts.  Now 
is  Hm  crucial  timo! 

Once  the  spirit  of  patriotic  sacrifice  begins  to  burn 
brightly  it  will  grow  and  grow,  but  just  now  it  needs 
to  be  nurtured  and  blown  into  a  flame.  Here  is  where 
retailers  may  render  an  immediate  service  to  the 
country. 

Retail  stores  play  a  tremendous  part  in  the  creation 
of  public  opinion  in  many  directions.  Every  display 
window  is  a  potential  teacher  of  patriotism.  Every 
retail  advertisement  could  be  an  encouragement  to 
the  public  to  recognize  the  need  of  National  Defense. 

Consequently  it  has  been  decided  that  the  National 
Retail  Demonstration  week  shall  be  devoted  this  year 
to  the  attempt  to  support  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  effort  speedily  to  build  our  defenses  to 
the  point  where  we  may  be  secure  against  the  shocks 
of  war. 

This  is  an  opportunity  and  an  obligation!  This  is  a 
chance  for  every  retailer  to  give  something  back  to 
the  nation.  Retailers  have  so  much  to  give;  they  have 
such  wide  potential  influence  and  they  owe  so  much 
to  the  nation  that  no  retailer  can  refuse  to  hang  out 
the  flags,  to  sound  the  patriotic  note  and  to  let  the 
public  see  that  we  believe  in  National  Defense! 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

YOUR  BUSINESS  AND  THE  CONSUMER 

This  is  being  written  on  the  eve  of  a  meeting 
which  will  be  held  in  Washington  at  the  call  of 
Miss  Harriet  Elliott,  representative  of  consumers 
in  the  Advisory  Commission  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  It  may  prove  a  meeting  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  retail  trades,  and  the  public  whom 
they  serve.  At  the  moment  we  have,  of  course,  no 
means  of  knowing  what  Miss  Elliott  may  have  to  say 
to  the  representatives  of  retailers  who  will  attend 
the  meeting  on  Thursday,  August  29,  and  there  is  upon 
our  part  no  wish  to  anticipate. 

So  far  as  loyal  support  of  the  National  Defense 
campaign  is  concerned  we  know  we  can  promise  Miss 
Elliott  the  complete  cooperation  of  our  trade.  Re¬ 
tailers  are  intelligent  enough,  and  sufRciently  public- 
spirited,  to  realize  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  must 
always  come  first  and  that  every  business  enterprise 


must  find  its  opportunity  within  the  framework  of  the 
country's  needs  and  desires. 

For  some  months,  since  her  appointment  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  to  "protect  consumers".  Miss  Elliott 
and  her  associates  have  been  gathering  information 
and  opinions  in  connection  with  the  problems  of  con¬ 
sumers.  Consequently  it  may  be  expected  she  like¬ 
wise  has  learned  something  of  the  problems  of  the 
retailers  who  serve  consumers.  This  should  operate 
to  prevent  future  misunderstandings. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  representatives  of 
retailers  should  gladly  attend  Miss  Elliott's  conference 
with  a  determination  to  be  helpful  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible  and  that  they  should  keep  their  minds  open  and 
not  attempt  to  pre-judge  what  she  may  say  before 
she  has  said  it. 

Probably  no  one  can  have  so  deep  and  sincere  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  consumers  as  the  retailers 
who  deal  with  them  every  business  day  throughout 
the  year.  Without  consumers  business  could  not  exist. 
Therefore  no  retailer  gets  very  far  in  his  chosen  trade 
without  learning  that  he  must  do  his  best  to  protect 
his  customer.  This  is  not  the  prompting  of  any  un¬ 
usual  altruism  on  the  part  of  the  retailer.  It  is  merely 
good  business  to  recognize  that  a  store  must  be  oper¬ 
ated  in  such  a  way  as  will  promote  confidence  among 
its  customers.  Otherwise  there  can  be  no  perma¬ 
nency  to  such  a  business. 

The  consciousness  among  retail  merchants  that  they 
desire  to  operate  in  this  spirit  and  that  they  have 
consistently  protected  their  customers  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way,  oddly  enough,  is  perhaps  the  stumbling 
block  to  complete  understanding  between  the  retail 
trade  and  those  who  in  these  modern  days  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  represent  consumers.  The  retailer,  sure  of  the 
spirit  in  which  his  business  has  been  operated,  is  prone 
to  believe  that  his  store's  reputation  for  fair  dealing 
and  his  willingness  to  stand  behind  his  merchandise 
constitute  all  the  protection  which  consumers  need. 

Therefore  when  he  is  told  that  consumers  want 
merchandise  labeled  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  its 
ingredients  and  its  probable  life  of  service  such  re¬ 
tailers  are  not  sincerely  convinced  that  their  customers 
want  any  such  things. 

The  average  retailer  draws  a  sharp  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  "consumers"  and  his  own  customers.  He 
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h«s  not  heard  of  requests  from  his  own  customers  for 
libeling  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  and  when  he  is 
told  that  "consumers"  want  information  of  this  sort 
he  finds  it  practically  impossible  to  apply  the  idea  to 
the  business  into  which  he  has  poured  so  much  of  his 
own  efforts  and  ambitions. 

In  spite  of  this  very  natural  attitude,  however,  the 
demands  from  consumer  representatives  for  more  in¬ 
formative  labeling,  and  more  informative  advertising 
and  selling,  persist  and  many  of  the  most  alert  retail 
concerns  are  making  real  progress  in  the  effort  to  meet 
these  demands. 

These  are  times  which  to  a  considerable  extent  are 
unlike  any  through  which  we  have  lived.  In  earlier 
periods  of  the  history  of  our  republic  difficulties  were 
met  and  overcome  which  led  to  the  common  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  statement  that  they  were  "the  days  that 
tried  men's  souls."  Perhaps  we  are  meeting  another 
such  period,  but  even  if  we  are  not,  we  surely  are  in 
a  period  which  is  "trying  men's  ideas."  We  are  in 
a  period  of  general  upheaval.  Perhaps  the  world  may 
never  be  the  same  again.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
test  the  validity  of  all  our  older  ideas.  Not  necessarily 
to  surrender  them,  but  to  assure  ourselves  that  they 
still  are  vital,  that  they  may  still  safely  be  relied  upon 
in  these  modern  days. 

In  this  spirit  we  would  make  a  great  mistake  if  we 
refused  to  listen  to  the  voices  which  are  speaking  for 
consumers.  Do  not  let  us  fool  ourselves  and  evade 
the  issue  by  saying  that  these  "consumer  leaders"  are 
self-appointed,  that  they  do  not  represent  our  cus¬ 
tomers,  that  they  do  not  understand  our  business  prob¬ 
lems.  There  is  more  to  it  than  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  never  was  a  great  movement  which  did 
not  start  first  with  a  few  self-appointed  leaders.  When 
a  few  women  began  to  demand  woman  suffrage  the 
great  bulk  of  the  women  of  this  country  showed  no 
real  interest.  For  years  the  "suffragists"  were  a  joke 
to  men  and  women  alike,  but  the  idea  caught  on  and 
finally  what  was  started  by  just  a  few  earnest  women 
came  to  be  a  demand  of  all  women  generally. 

This  movement  among  consumers  may  well  assume 
the  same  tremendous  proportions.  After  all,  no  re¬ 
tailer  in  his  right  mind  would  claim  the  privilege  of 
denying  information  to  his  customers.  Even  though 


such  information  to  him  might  seem  trivial  and  useless 
if  his  customers  really  demanded  it  they  would  get  it 
insofar  as  he  could  supply  it. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  labeling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  Is  the  possible  cost  of  attempting  to  put 
accurate  Information  on  a  label.  Only  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can  provide  such  information  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  even  the  manufacturer  cannot  be  sufficiently 
sure  to  be  willing  to  commit  himself  flatly  and  defi¬ 
nitely  on  a  label  of  his  own  sponsoring. 

Retailers  do  not  wish  to  add  heavily  to  their  own 
costs  by  undertaking  the  attempt  to  provide  Informa¬ 
tive  labeling.  In  the  case  of  some  large  concerns 
which  control  their  sources  of  supply  by  taking  prac¬ 
tically  their  entire  output  it  is  possible  to  insist  upon 
labeling.  Few  retail  concerns,  however,  are  in  such 
an  enviable  position. 

Still  another  consideration  should  be  that  informa¬ 
tive  labeling  under  existing  conditions  would  be  more 
nearly  possible  to  the  largest  manufacturers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  than  it  would  be  to  those  doing  a  small 
business.  This  undoubtedly  would  operate  In  favor  of 
the  largest  concerns  If  such  labels  really  became  an 
Important  factor  in  Influencing  the  trade  of  consumers. 

Nevertheless — and  despite  the  difficulties — all  re¬ 
tailers  who  have  a  proper  interest  in  the  future  of  their 
stores  should  be  giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  these 
consumer  demands.  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  retailer 
that  the  development  of  merchandise  standards  and 
the  adoption  of  Informative  labeling  cannot  be 
brought  about  overnight.  At  best  It  will  take  a  long 
time  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  intelligent  to  make 
some  sort  of  start. 

Consumer  representatives  appear  to  be  impatient 
but,  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  retailers  were 
making  a  real  effort  to  meet  the  situation,  it  seems 
certain  that  this  impatience  would  give  place  to  a 
more  cheerful  willingness  to  cooperate  and  a  reason¬ 
able  patience.  Such  impatience  as  they  may  show 
probably  Is  the  natural  reaction  to  their  belief  that 
nothing  is  being  done. 

We  suggest  that  this  question  is  one  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  future  of  your  business.  It  should  have 
continuing  thought  by  the  best  brains  in  the  store. 
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Selling  dresses  made  of  60  cent  and  70  cent  fabrics  at  $45,  $55  and  even  higher  prices  is,  of  course, 
ridiculous.  Moreover  it  is  unfair  to  your  customer  and  is  bound,  eventually,  to  prove  a 
boomerang.  The  faa  that  women  are  daily  becoming  more  fabric  conscious  offers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  stores  and  specialty  shops  to  take  leadership  in  their  communities  by  insisting  that  in 
the  garments  they  sell  the  fabrics  are  commensurate  in  value  with  the  prices  asked  for  the  gowns, 
and  by  featuring  that  fact  prominently  in  advertising  and  displays.  Quality  silks  offer  one  good 
way  not  only  to  attraa  but  to  keep  the  business  of  those  women  who  buy  medium  and  better 
priced  dresses.  Silk  is  a  natural  fiber  with  properties  of  lightness,  good  absorption,  strength,  elas¬ 
ticity,  the  capacity  to  take  and  retain  color  (in  all  but  colors  which  are  themselves  not  color- fast), 
etc.  Women  love  to  wear  silk.  They  like  the  feel  of  silk.  They  enjoy  the  feeling  of  "quality”  it 
imparts.  They  are  pleased  with  the  knowledge  that  they  have  made  a  good  buy.  Their  feeling  for 
silk  carries  through  to  lingerie,  hosiery,  linings,  and  to  all  the  other  things  they  wear.  You  can 
make  their  love  of  silk  profitable  to  yourself  as  well  as  to  your  customers  by  starting  your  Fall 
season  in  THE  SILK  PARADE  with  quality  silk  merchandise  backed  by  silk  advertising  and  silk 
displays.  When  you  place  your  orders  for  Fall  don’t  guess.  Don’t  take  fabric  for  granted.  Say  “Silk”. 


Th«r«  is  no  substituto  for  silk.  There  Is  no  compromise  with  quality. 
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Like  the  thunder  of  a  great  organ,  swelling  and 
swelling  in  volume,  the  voice  of  retailing  is  making 
itself  heard  in  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  and 
hamlets  across  the  country  in  the  great  nation-wide 
drive  called  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DEMONSTRA¬ 
TION  which  begins  on  September  16th. 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  retailers,  large  and  small, 
from  the  coast  of  Maine  to  the  shores  of  California  are 
climbing  aboard  the  band-wagon  in  this  great  movement 
to  bring  the  true  story  of  retailing’s  place  in  the  sun 
before  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  .American  people. 

Commenting  on  the  broad  purpose  of  NATIONAL 
RETAIL  DEMONSTRATION,  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  Frank  M.  Mayfield, 
President  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  floods  .Associa¬ 
tion,  writes: 

“Because  of  the  enlightened  conduct  of 
the  nation’s  retailers  last  year,  I  am  confident 
they  will  discharge  their  responsibility  as  well 
this  year.’’ 

It  is  interesting  to  know’  that  the  government  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  year  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DEMONSTRATION  w’ill  be  closely  tied  up  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  support  the  National  Defense  efforts  of  the 
nation. 

In  reference  to  this  phase 'of  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DEMONSTRATION,  President  Roosevelt  writes: 

“I  am  delighted  that  the  retailers  of  this 
country  are  keeping  defense  foremost  in  their 
celebration  of  National  Retail  Demonstration.’’ 

At  this  writing  it  is  impossible  to  state  how  many  of 
the  million  and  one  half  retailers  in  the  United  States 
wll  be  cooperating  in  the  promotion  of  NATIONAL 
RETAIL  DEMONSTRATION,  but  from  all  indica¬ 
tions  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
nation’s  retailers  are  back  of  this  movement. 

In  a  short  statement  the  other  day,  B.  Lewis  Posen, 
Publicity  Director  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  and  Company, 
Baltimore,  said: 

“On  the  purely  patriotic  side  of  the  picture, 
‘Demonstration’  brings  to  the  retail  business, 
as  an  entity,  and  to  individual  stores  and  whole 
communities,  a  natural  chance  to  resell  de¬ 
mocracy  in  general  and  this  country  in  particu¬ 
lar,  to  the  public,  without  running  the  danger 


of  being  accused  of  commercializing  patri¬ 
otism’’. 

In  a  very  important  statement  issued  the  other  day, 
Samuel  J.  Cohen,  Sales  Promotion  Manager  of  The 
Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  said: 

“When  many  of  his  employees  are  selected 
for  service  into  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  Government  makes  requests 
of  retailers  for  cooperation  in  consumer  con¬ 
tacts,  the  retailer  will  then  be  able  to  prove  his 
desire  to  serve  both  his  community  and  his 
country  without  stint.’’ 

RETAIL  DEMONSTRATION  is  therefore  an  or¬ 
ganized  nation-wide  movement  to  enable  the  voice  of 
retailing  to  be  heard  not  alone  in  support  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  in  behalf  of  themselves  as — “the  purchasing 
agents  for  the  public.’’ 


THC  WHITC  HOUSE 

VKASHINOTON 


Ausuat  16,  1940 


Hr  dsar  Hr.  lUvflsldt 

It  Is  sitti  rssl  plaaaur*  ttist  I  afsia  Mnci  •  bmme* 
of  grooting  os  ttio  «to  of  Jlotloasl  Aotall  loaaootratlan  took. 

lour  obaoTfuco  laat  ysar  took,  placo  ahortl/  aftor 
tba  outbnak  of  tragic. boatllitlaa  la  Sor^.  ab  that  tlaa  1 
aaiit  It  oaa  oasantlal,  boeauao  of  thla  naa  aitoatloa, .  to  protroBt 
aajr  goBoral  rtao  la  pricaa  that  oould  abMb  purehaaiag,  posar 
and  block  aapanaioa  bf  aaiaa  aolasa.’ 'All  of  us  can  look  back 
Bith  prlda  dob  oe.  tha  buaiaaas  atataaaaaahlp  riiapUyad  bj  tba 
aatloa'a  ratailara  aa  bsU  as  othiar  sacaaata  of  our  aeaseaic  Ufa 
la  praBSBtlag  a  prlca  boos. 


ba  faea  this  year  a  Borld  torn  sbbs  sera  bjr  aarfara. 

Oar  aBBiy  thought  aad  aettoa  aoB  ara  focuaad  upon  aatiosal .  oafaiisa. 
I  aa  rtaUghtad  that  tha.  ratailara  of  thli  oouatry  ara  kaapiag 
oafaaaa  foraaost  ia  thair  calabratioo  of  tha  latloaal  hatoil 
Ihsoaatratioa.  Tba  oaad  to  kaap  pricaa  in  ehaek  is  as  stroag, 
if  aot  stroogar,  thoa  it  aaa  a  /aar  ago.  Pravaatioa  of  aor 
naaosor  risa  la  tha  coat  of  livlag  is  an  iaportaat  pbaaa  of  total 
naticoal  rtafanaa>  Baeauaa  of  tha  ■alightaasil  candaet  of  tba 
uatioo's  ratailara  last  zaar,  I  oa  coafldaat  thi^  Bill  oiacaarta 
thair  raapoasiblUtjr  aa  Ball  this  Taor. 

I  hopa  you  hauB  a  Barr  suecaaaful  dionatratioa. 


lury  aiacaroly  yoars. 


Mr.  F.  M.  ilayfiald, 

Praaiaaat, 

Batioaal  Batail  Dry  Goods  Aaaociatioo, 
101  Mast  Thirty-first  Straat, 
dsB  fork,  k.  X. 
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NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  D 


IVISIOl 

Strons  Public  Interest 


By  JOSEPH  E.  HANSON 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Since  NATIONAL  RETAIL 
DEMONSTRATION  to  be  a 
success  must  have  the  support 
of  good  sales  promotion  ma> 
terial,  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
working  with  the  National 
Committee  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  ‘‘Retail  Demonstra¬ 
tion”,  September  16-21,  has 
created  a  wealth  of  material 
which  retailers  throughout 
the  country  can  use  both  in 
their  windows  and  within 
their  stores  for  the  proper  tie- 
in  with  the  community's 
efforts  to  promote  the 
“Demonstration”. 


Merchants'  Associations  and 
retailers  throughout  the 
countrv. 


Ihe  major  piece  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  material  is  a  beautiful 
four  color  lithograph  poster 
featuring  the  flag  and  the 
American  eagle. 


This  poster  is  then  woven 
into  a  window  display  set 
which  consists  of  a  center 
poster  and  two  side  panels  for 
development  into  any  window 
display  scheme. 


While  the  patriotic  note  runs 
through  all  this  poster  ma¬ 
terial,  there  is  one  separate 
poster  beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  in  four  colors  which 
shows  the  symbolic  figure  of 
Peace  flanked  on  either  side 
by  a  soldier  and  a  sailor  call¬ 
ing  attention  of  the  public  to 


Much  of  this  material  is  in 
four  colors,  beautifully  litho¬ 
graphed  and  in  such  sizes  as 
to  make  it  practical  for  use 
by  every  type  of  retail  estab¬ 
lishment,  because  of  its  flexi¬ 
bility. 


MduSmkttftkiMirnM-TImAmtriamflilailtr 


-^MOuCsJuUm^ 


12"  X  18"  FLAG  &  EAGLE  POSTER 
4  colors — -mounted,  easeled 
Prices : 

4  $1.00  100  $15.00 

10  2.25  250  36.25 

25  5.00  500  70.00 

50  9.00  1,000  130.00 


The  N.R.D.G.A.  has  under¬ 
written  this  program  and  is 
offering  this  material  at  cost 
to  Chambers  of  Commerce, 


6"  X  23" — 2  colors — Horizontal  Window  Streamer 
Prices:  (sold  in  sets — 1  horizontal  and  1  vertical  streamer  in  each  set) 

25  seu . $2.00  250  sets . $14.00 

50  seu .  3.50  500  seu .  27.00 

100  seto .  6.00  1,000  seU  50.00 


7^4"  X 12" — 2  colors 
Vertical 

Window  Streamer 
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Creates  Unusual  Poster  Ideas 
National  Retail  Demonstration 


the  fact  that  all  should  unite 
in  support  of  the  country's 
defense  program. 


In  addition,  there  are  two 
types  of  window  stickers  in 
color  which  can  be  mounted 
on  the  windows  or  on  columns 
or  show  cases  within  a  store. 


4  page  Booklet 
“How  to  Display  the  Flag” 
$10  per  1,000 


Literature  for  distribution  to 
customers  consists  of  two 
pieces — one  called  the  “Flag 
Booklet”  which  is  a  story  of 
how  to  display  the  American 
Flag,  and  the  other  a  booklet 
telling  the  whole  story  of 
“National  Retail  Demonstra- 


3  sets . $4.00 

5  sets .  6.25 

10  sets . 11.50 

25  sets . 27.50 


12”  X  18” 

DEFENSE 

OF  PEACE 

POSTER 

Prices: 

Mounted 

Unmounted 

4 . 

.  $  1.00 

25  . 

..  $3.00 

10 . 

..  2.25 

50.. 

.  5.50 

25 . 

5.00 

100  . 

. 10.00 

50 . 

.  9.00 

250.. 

.  24.00 

100, 

15.00 

500.. 

. 45,00 

250. 

500 . 

1,000 . 

36.25 
..  70.00 
.  130.00 

1,000.. 

. 85.00 

21*  X  COLOR  POSTER— MOUNTED,  EASELED 

3  Piece  Flag  and  Eagle  Poster  Set 


tion”  from  the  customer’s 
point  of  view. 

With  this  material  it  will  be 
easy  for  all  stores  in  all  com* 
munities,  at  very  little  cost,  to 
tie  in  completely  with  the 
community’s  activities  for 
Demonstration. 


4  page  Booklet 
explaining 

National  Retail  Demonstration 
$10  per  1,000 


On  these  pages  we  have  illus¬ 
trated  the  various  pieces  with 
a  short  description  of  each 
and  among  the  advertising 
pages  of  The  Bulletin  this 
month,  you  will  find  an  order 
blank  page  containing  sug¬ 
gested  ideas  for  ordering. 


50  sets . $52.50 

100  sets . 100.00 

500  sets . 475.00 

1,000  sets . 900.00 
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Doing  Business  in  a  World  Upset 

By  NEIL  PETREE 
President,  Barker  Bros.,  Los  Angeles 

^^The  retail  outlook  for  the  rest  of  the  year  1940  is  fairly 
good;  retail  business  will  probably  be  at  least  as  good 
as  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  1939,  which  was  better 
than  average;  in  fact,  retail  business  will  probably  be 
somewhat  better  than  it  was  during  the  last  half  of  1939, 
and  in  many  sections  of  the  country  it  will  exceed  these 
figures  by  from  5  to  15%.  Retail  profits  will  probably 
be  at  least  as  good  as  they  were  during  the  last  half  of 
1939,  and  perhaps  somewhat  better.^*  Thus  Mr.  Petree, 
possibly,  he  remarks,  putting  himself  ^'completely  out  on 
a  limb,"  but  basing  his  prediction  on  talks  he  has  had 
with  business  men  all  over  the  country.  He  continues: 

There  are  certain  steps  that  continue  to  advertise  as  usual  in-  of  copy  that  tells  something  about 
retailers  must  in  my  opinion  stead  of  drastically  cutting  down  the  store,  its  services,  and  what  it 

take  to  achieve  satisfactory  re-  space  with  each  recurring  wave  of  lias  to  offer  other  than  just  so  much 

suits.  It  must  be  remembered  that  temporary  pessimism.  This  applies  goods  at  a  certain  price.  It  should 
the  purpose  of  every  function  in  particularly  to  newspaper  space,  as  give  a  store  a  definite  personality, 
retailing  is  to  sell  merchandise  and  it  is  from  new’spaper  advertising  It  is  even  more  imjxirtant  that 
service,  to  make  a  fair  net  profit  that  retailing  receives  its  most  di-  stores  do  this  during  difficult  times, 
and  to  build  good  will.  Capable  rect  returns.  If  merchants  will  The  trouble  with  most  institutional 
administrators  will  never,  no  mat-  spend  more  time  scrutinizing  the  campaigns  is  that  they  are  fre- 
ter  how  involved  any  individual  merchandise  values  offered,  the  quently  ixxirly  planned,  sometimes 
problem  becomes,  lose  sight  of  any  kind  of  copy  used  to  describe  these  not  particularly  well  executed,  and 
one  of  the  three;  nor  w’ill  one  be  items,  advertising  will  be  more  pro-  usually  abandoned  long  before 
permitted  to  grow  at  the  expense  ductive  and  less  subject  to  expense  there  is  any  possible  opportunity 

of  the  others.  If  so,  sooner  or  later,  pruning.  It  is  interesting  to  note  for  correctly  checking  the  results, 

the  whole  structure  will  fall.  Sales,  that  during  the  recession  of  the  fall  An  increasing  number  of  retail- 
net  profit  and  good  will  are  the  of  1937  and  the  spring  of  1938  ers  are  recognizing  the  importance 
three  legs  of  the  tripod  by  which  some  aggressive  merchants  con-  of  good  advertising,  and  the  in¬ 
retail  business  success  is  supported,  tinued  to  go  after  business  through  dividual  effort  of  retailers  to  im- 
The  support  is  no  stronger  than  the  the  medium  of  strong  newspaper  prove  the  value  of  the  printed  word 
weakest  leg.  This  to  me  is  funda-  publicity,  and  as  a  result  kept  their  is  worthy  of  comment.  The  Federal 
mental,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  sales  loss  at  a  minimum.  Trade  Commission  has  found  less 

that  retailers  keep  sales,  profit  and  ^  than  1%  of  retail  advertising  to  l)e 

good  will  ever  in  mind  in  the  de-  '"»^**^®**«  Advertising  Nncnssory  misleading.  Retailers  are  giving 
velopment  of  all  plans.  If  the  worst  should  happen  and  the  efforts  of  the  Better  Business 

To  compete  with  the  type  of  the  English  be  forced  to  sue  for  Bureaus  more  cooperation,  and 
news:  war  news,  political  news,  peace,  or  perhaps  move  their  gov-  there  is  less  use  of  exaggerated 
tremendous  events  of  one  kind  or  ernment  away  from  the  British  statements,  of  unwarranted  com- 
another,  that  fill  the  regular  and  Isles,  and  a  temporary  slump  de-  parative  prices,  derogatory  state- 
extra  editions  of  our  newspapers,  velop  in  retail  business,  there  would  ments  of  other  merchants,  and  the 
retailers  must  make  their  advertis-  doubtless  l)e  a  tendency  to  cut  ad-  general  use  of  under-selling  claims, 
ing  more  aggressive,  more  interest-  vertising,  particularly  that  of  an  This  tendency  has  strengthened  the 
ing,  and  probably  will  find  it  neces-  institutional  nature.  Retail  stores  pulling  power  of  retail  advertising, 
sary  to  use  more  rather  than  less  should  always  do  something  more  particularly  as  it  applies  to  news- 
space.  Even  if  there  should  be  a  than  just  try  to  sell  merchandise  in  papers. 

temporary  recession  in  sales  follow-  their  advertising.  They  should  de-  We  have  read  so  much  war  news 
ing  some  particularly  adverse  news,  vote  a  higher  percentage  of  space  that  we  are  gradually  becoming  ac- 
retailers  should  have  the  courage  to  to  the  institutional  copy,  the  kind  customed  to  it,  but  even  so  it  has 
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Retail  Opinion  Predicts  7%  Rise  in  Sales 
for  Three  Autumn  Months 


a  depressing  effect  on  the  public. 
Therefore  merchants  must  do  a 
more  enticing  and  appealing  job  of 
displaying  merchandise.  A  count 
of  the  number  of  people  who  stop 
in  front  of  the  average  store  win¬ 
dow,  as  compared  with  those  who 
pass  by  without  a  glance,  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  mediocrity  of  the  usual 
window  display.  Window  space  in 
stores  having  good  locations  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  expensive,  yet  it  is  too 
frequently  wasted.  Window  dis¬ 
plays,  to  be  effective,  should  either 
sell  merchandise  directly  or  at  least 
sell  an  idea,  and  often  they  do 
neither.  Stores  frequently  run  large 
advertising  copy  in  newspapers  or 
in  other  mediums,  and  neglect  to 
coordinate  this  advertising  with 
productive  window  displays. 

Smart  interior  displays  which 
sell  merchandise  will  be  needed 
more  than  ever  this  fall  season. 
Large  stores  have  as  many  as  25,- 
000  customers  a  day  roaming 
through  their  aisles.  These  stores 
have  paid  substantial  rates  for 
newspaper  advertising,  billboard 
space,  street  car  card  advertising, 
good  spots  on  the  radio,  magazine 
space,  as  well  as  direct  mail,  to 
bring  these  people  into  their  estab¬ 
lishments.  Too  frequently  a  re¬ 
markable  opportunity  for  further 
publicity  is  overlooked  by  a  poor 
job  of  interior  display. 

Swart  Solliii^— Full  Stock 

Improved  selling  is  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  ever.  This  should  start 
with  a  more  careful  selection  of 
employees,  a  more  thorough  train¬ 
ing  program,  and  an  almost  daily 
followup  of  job  performance.  I 
have  said,  and  I  sincerely  believe, 
that  the  opportunities  for  retailing 
will  be  great  for  those  who  go  after 
them,  but  it  is  going  to  take  more 
and  better  publicity,  improved  dis¬ 
play  and  better  selling  to  do  the  job. 

An  adequate  stock  assortment  is 
of  course  the  most  important  func¬ 
tion  of  retailing.  Customers  come 
into  a  retail  establishment  primarily 
to  buy  merchandise.  Surveys  made 
by  large  retail  stores,  wherein  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers  were  inter¬ 
viewed  and  asked  where  they 
bought  and  why,  developed  inter¬ 
esting  results.  Some  stated  that 
they  bought  in  a  particular  store  be¬ 
cause  it  was  convenient  or  because 
{Continued  on  page  16) 


ELL-TEMPERED  optimism 
marks  the  outlook  of  retailers 
toward  the  Fall  season,  a  px)!!  of 
opinion  taken  by  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
in  August  indicates. 

Taking  all  the  conflicting  ele¬ 
ments  into  consideration,  depart¬ 
ment  and  spjecialty  store  leaders,  it 
can  be  said,  figure  that  on  the  aver¬ 
age  sales  in  the  field  should  show  a 
gain  of  7%  for  the  country  during 
the  months  of  September.  October 
and  November  as  compared  with 
1939,  on  the  basis  of  current  con¬ 
ditions.  A  severe  shock  to  the 
economy,  such  as  a  quick  end  to 
the  lattle  for  England,  might  throw 
all  predictions  askew,  it  is  generally 
conceded,  but  the  trend  now  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  up.  That  was  voiced  by  92% 
of  the  retailers  in  the  survey  who 
said  that  they  looked  for  business 
improvement  on  a  national  scale 
during  the  Fall  months. 

Dofama  Proqram 

The  touchstone  of  the  rising 
trend,  store  pjeople  generally  agreed, 
is  the  national  defense  pirogram. 
Seventy-three  p)er  cent  named  the 
defense  spjending  as  the  most 
dominant  influence  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  picture  this  fall,  although 
it  was  frequently  pointed  out  that 
the  program  would  not  reach  its 
paeak,  and  its  effects  would  not  be 
fully  felt,  until  later  months.  Con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  hostilities  abroad 
was  deemed  by  46%  of  the  retailers 
as  the  second  most  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  Fall  business,  while  15% 
more  deemed  it  of  first  rate  impor¬ 
tance,  even  more  so  than  the  nation¬ 
al  defense  efforts.  A  quick  poace 
was  seen  by  42%  of  the  retailers  as 
potentially  the  most  retarding  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  business  outlook,  al¬ 
though  it  was  generally  conceded 
that  the  American  preparedness 
program,  proceeding  .at  an  even 
more  accelerated  piace,  would  likely 
soon  overcome  the  psychological 
and  economic  results  of  defeat  or 
victory  in  Europo,  so  that  a  busi¬ 
ness  letdown  here  would  be  at  most 
temporary. 

Few  merchants  thought  that  the 
hue  and  cry  of  the  election  cam¬ 
paigns  would  make  much  of  a  dent 


on  business  p)rogres^  But  43%  of 
the  retailers  dubbed  a  normal  or 
better  agricultural  income  this  year 
as  the  most  important  element  in 
Fall  business,  after  the  defense  and 
war  influences.  Effects  of  added 
taxes  they  generally  discounted, 
too,  as  something  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  1941. 

If  the  7%  increase  is  realized,  it 
will  mean  the  spending  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $135,000,000  more  in  the 
three  Fall  months  in  department,  dry 
goods  and  apparel  stores  than  in 
the  same  three  months  of  1939. 
The  rising  level  of  purchasing 
power  is  expocted  to  be  felt  in  all 
areas  and  without  heavy  variations 
between  sections,  as  follows:  New 
England,  5% ;  Middle  Atlantic 
states,  7%;  Middle  West,  8%; 
South,  6% ;  Southwest,  5% ;  and 
Far  West,  6%. 

Approximately  60%  of  the  stores 
noted  some  tendency  toward  higher 
prices,  but  the  increases  reported 
were  generally  moderate  and  con¬ 
fined  to  a  few  lines.  No  one  said 
they  thought  a  general  upsurge  in 
prices  was  in  store  this  Fall. 

Purchosiiiq  Plom 

How  the  merchants  feel  about 
Fall  business  is  mirrored  to  some 
extent  in  reports  of  their  buying 
and  selling  plans.  About  59%  of 
the  stores,  apparently  assuming  a 
policy  of  watchful  waiting  until  in¬ 
creased  buying  actually  takes  hold, 
are  planning  stocks  at  an  unchanged 
level  from  last  Fall.  But  38%  of 
the  stores,  confident  of  increased 
business,  have  exp)anded  their 
planned  purchases  over  1939  and 
only  3%  plan  to  lower  their  buying 
budgets. 

Again,  31%  of  the  stores  queried 
reported  they  planned  to  increase 
their  advertising  and  promotional 
expenditures  this  Fall  to  take  full¬ 
est  advantage  of  the  upward  trend. 
Only  4%  of  the  stores  plan  to  re¬ 
duce  promotional  expense.  The 
65%  who  plan  promotion  budgets 
along  the  same  lines  as  a  year  age, 
are  usually  doing  so  with  a  feeling 
that  advertising  will  prove  more 
effective  with  the  improvement  in 
business. — ^James  H.  Scull. 
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they  liked  the  advt?rtising,  some 
mentioned  the  displays,  many  spoke 
of  the  service,  some  mentioned  the 
promptness  of  delivery  and  the 
type  of  wrapping,  a  good  many 
stressed  the  price  of  merchandise, 
but  65%  of  the  people  stated  that 
they  shopped  at  certain  stores  be¬ 
cause  there  they  usually  found 
what  they  wanted. 

IcricMMd  Stocks  Eiiowtid 

There  may  be  a  tendency  during 
uncertain  times  such  as  we  are  having 
for  retailers  to  be  overly  cautious, 
and  in  an  effort  to  keep  inventories 
to  a  certain  figure  to  allow  stocks  to 
get  out  of  balance.  I  see  no  reason 
for  any  retailer  to  speculate  by  buying 
quantities  larger  than  necessary 
with  the  thought  that  prices  may 
advance.  This  type  of  buying  has 
seldom  if  ever  worked  out  profit¬ 
ably  for  retail  stores. 


Nevertheless,  retailers  must  pay 
more  attention  to  having  at  all  times 
complete  and  adequate  assortments. 
Many  retailers  believe,  and  I  agree, 
that  for  the  next  six  months  or  a 
year  the  volume  of  business  done  in 
the  middle  to  lower  brackets  will 
show  a  marked  increase,  while  the 
percentage  of  volume  done  in  the 
upper  middle  and  higher  brackets 
will  probably  drop  off.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  somewhat  obvious.  The 
great  increase  in  income  that  will 
come  from  government  spending 
will  go  to  wage  earners,  to  people 
in  the  industrial  class,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  increased  taxes  will 
fall  heaviest  upon  those  in  the 
upper  middle  and  higher  income 
groups.  This  will  probably  liave  a 
tendency  to  slow  up  the  turnover 
of  better  merchandise,  but  even  so, 
intelligent  retailers  will  not  allow 
their  assortments  orf  this  type  of 


merchandise  to  become  depleted, 
There  are  always  customers  who 
want  finer  merchandise,  and  when 
stores  allow  their  stocks  of  better 
go(Kls  to  get  too  low  they  lose  good 
w'ill  and  sometimes  convert  those 
ver>'  customers  to  the  use  of  poorer 
quality  merchandise. 

Earlier  in  this  presentation  I 
made  the  statement  that  I  thought 
that  profits  from  retailing  would 
better  during  the  last  half  of  1940 
than  they  were  during  the  same 
[)eriod  of  1939.  Quarterly  reports 
for  retail  stores  as  well  as  chain 
store  groups  have  shown  an  im¬ 
provement  during  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  quarters  of  this  year  as  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  for  anticipating  any  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  operating  expenses 
other  than  in  taxes. 

Th«  War  Influanc* 

Psychologically,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  between  the 
present  situation  and  that  which 
prevailed  during  the  World  War, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  it  may  affect 
retail  business.  Many  of  us  re¬ 
member  what  was  commonly  called 
the  “Silk  Shirt  Era”.  The  other 
\\'^orld  War  came  upon  us  sudden¬ 
ly,  dramatically,  and  without  warn¬ 
ing.  It  was  a  terrific  shock  at  first, 
in  fact  so  much  so  that  it  became 
necessary  to  close  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  There  had  been 
no  long  period  of  depression,  and 
not  an  excessive  amount  of  unem¬ 
ployment,  although  production  was 
declining  in  1914  when  war  broke 
out.  When  our  industries  became 
more  active  as  a  result  of  foreign 
orders,  thousands  of  men  left  the 
farms  and  small  towns  to  work  in 
steel  mills,  for  ship  building  com¬ 
panies  and  munitions  plants,  at 
wages  that  were  then  considered 
very  high,  and  there  was  a  natural 
tendency  for  the  recipients  to  spend 
the  money  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  an  entirely  different 
background  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  had  almost  ten  years  of 
bad  times,  tremendous  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  a  gradual  using  up  of 
physical  and  material  reserves. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  even  though 
the  rearmament  program  will  put 
hundreds  of  thousands  back  to 
work,  there  will  be  no  boom  times 
for  retailers  but  merely  a  gradual 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


Cash  and  Carry  at  Bamberger’s 


Thousands  of  people  were  on  hand  for  the  opening  on 
August  20th  of  Bamberger's  Cash  and  Carry  Basement  Annex, 
newest  of  the  store's  ventures. 

The  Annex,  built  to  provide  customers  with  low-cost  mer¬ 
chandise,  operates  on  a  strict  Cash  and  Carry  priniciple  ...  no 
C.O.D.'s,  no  mail  or  telephone  orders,  and  limited  service. 
Men's,  women's,  children's  and  infants'  apparel  and  accessories 
comprise  the  sfocic,  all  carefully  selected  for  value  at  the  lowest 
possible  prices. 

Occupying  10,000  square  feet,  the  new  store  is  connected 
with  Bamberger's  basement  by  a  tunnel,  and  has  an  outside 
entrance.  The  operation  is  under  the  supervision  of  Alexander 
Lewi,  executive  vice-president  and  Basement  Administrator. 
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A  CcJl  to  Retailers  to  Build 
South  American  Resources 

By  SAUL  COHN 
Preiident,  City  Stores  Company 


WE  hear  a  great  deal  alxtut 
S(»uth  America  these  days. 
We  read  the  statements  of 
government  officers  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  diplomatic  service  of  the 
country;  the  viewpoints  of  news- 
pa|)er  editors  that  deal  with  foreign 
problems,  and  the  declarations  of 
business  men  whose  companies  ex¬ 
port  goods. 

It  is  clear  our  defense  program 
must  have  an  eye  to  the  interests  of 
South  America  if  we  are  to  make  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  effective.  A  Ger¬ 
man-controlled  Euroi)e  would  lead 
us  into  a  defense  program  sufficient 
in  units  of  force,  not  only  to  defend 
our  shores  but  to  carry  out  as  a 
sovereign  nation  our  commitments 
to  21  countries  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  to  say  nothing  of  the  group 
of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

.'Ml  of  the  above  looks  like  a  jwliti- 
cal  discussion.  The  real  purpose  is 
to  indicate  that  since  we  carrv'  a  very 
heavy  burden  of  taxes,  our  interest 
lies  in  those  governmental  ix)licies 
which  build  the  whole  structure  of 
our  national  defense.  If  a  part  of 
this  structure  dei)ends  ujxm  attack¬ 
ing  our  South  American  problems 
on  an  economic  and  jiublicity  front 
as  well  as  a  military  front,  then  re¬ 
tailers  are  interested  in  what  can  be 
done  along  these  lines  in  a  construc¬ 
tive  and  worthwhile  way. 

Orqaniwd  Retail  EflFort 

The  Inter- American  Develop¬ 
ment  Commission,  of  which  the 
former  Under- Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  l)een  Chairman,  which  has 
l)een  formed  to  do  this  job,  consists 
of  five  members.  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Inter- American  Development 
Commission,  a  group  of  retailers 
have  signified  willingness  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  Retailers’  Advisory  Committee 
which  will  help  in  the  establishment 
of  a  market  in  South  America  which 
will  produce  goods  of  a  handicraft 
character  formerly  bought  in  Europe 
and  .Asia  that  can  be  sold  in  volume 
in  this  country.  We  recognize  that 


this  trade  cannot  be  replaced  in  any 
such  volume  but  feel  that  with  proper 
instruction  in  production  methods 
and  styling,  certain  countries  in 
Latin-.Ainerica  can  l)e  industrialized 
so  as  to  meet  with  the  requirements 
of  the  American  market.  This  will 
bring  to  the  Latin-.American  coun¬ 
tries  increased  dollar  exchange, 
which  they  nee<l  acutely. 

The  Retailers’  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  projxjses  to  send  a  technical  groiq) 
of  retail  buyers  and  stylists  to  South 
•America  in  the  very  near  future  to 
determine  what  facilities  now  exist 
and  to  make  recommendations  for 
increasing  these  facilities. 

In  expressing  willingness  to  help 
in  this  connection,  the  Retailers’ 
.Advisory  Committee  has  made  it 
clear  to  the  Inter- .American  Devel¬ 
opment  Commission  that  all  retailers 
whf*  desire  to  work  on  this  project 


will  lx?  welcomed  into  this  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  consists  at  jwesent  of  the 
following  members : 

John  Block,  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  Kirby,  Block  &  Fischer. 

Saul  Cohn,  President,  City  Stores. 

Carl  F.  Gamer,  Vice-President  of 
Arkwright  Corp. 

Joseph  Givner,  .Assistant  Mer¬ 
chandising  Vice-President, 
Sears-Rt)ebuck  &  Co. 

Edwin  I.  Marks,  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

Joseph  Mayer,  former  Executive 
Vice-President  of  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  and  later  in  charge  of 
their  foreign  buying  offices  in 
Eurojie  and  Asia. 

Oswald  W.  •  Knauth,  Director, 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  President,  .Allied 
Stores  Co. 

(Continued  on  page  65) 


Genung's  Performs  a  Patriotic  Service 


Genung's  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  turned  over  window  space 
and  other  facilities  to  the  Army  and  Navy  for  recruiting  pur¬ 
poses,  for  ten  days  towards  the  end  of  August.  A  formal  dedica¬ 
tion  opened  the  recruiting  period,  and  an  army  officer  was 
present  to  congratulate  the  store:  "Your  store  is  performing 
a  valuable  service  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  your  very 
patriotic  gesture  is  greatly  appreciated  by  our  government  and 
trust  your  fine  example  of  cooperation  will  be  emulated  in  other 
cities."  Above  is  a  picture  of  the  recruiting  display  in  one  of 
the  windows.  Veterans'  organizations  cooperated. 
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The  System  Behind  Sears’ 
8-Point  LcJ^eling  Program 

By  FRED  C.  HECHT 

Managsr,  Inlormativ*  Lab«l  and  Package  Division 


The  phrase  “Informative  label¬ 
ing  is  what  the  consumer 
wants”  has  been  freely  voiced 
a  great  many  times  by  a  great  many 
people  recently.  Now,  what  is  an 
“informative  label”?  For  purposes 
of  this  discussion,  the  informative 
label  to  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  is 
the  Infotag  and  may  be  defined  as 
any  tag,  sticker,  label,  or  package 
which  gives  the  consumer  facts — 
information  that  is  correct,  simple, 
easy  to  read,  and  to  understand; 
information  like  this:  Will  it 
shrink  ?  Are  the  colors  fast  in 
washing,  cleaning,  sunlight? — Is  it 
water  repellent? — Is  it  rayon,  silk, 
cotton,  wool? — How  long  should  it 
be  expected  to  last? — Will  it  rust, 
corrode,  chip,  peel,  crack? — ^How 
long  will  it  give  good  service? — 
How  should  it  be  lubricated, 
packed,  cleaned? 

Besides  the  bringing  alx)ut  of 
better  selling,  which  we  shall  cover 
in  detail  later,  Infotags  in  our  com¬ 
pany  have  been  responsible  to  some 


extent  for  better  buying.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  trying  to  give  informa¬ 
tive  copy  which  shows  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  15^,  19^,  and  25^ 
items  within  a  given  line,  it  some¬ 
times  reveals  that  there  is  no  real 
need  for  all  three  items  in  the 
assortment.  Many  lines  are  being 
reduced  in  this  manner,  making  for 
a  better  merchandising  structure, 
greater  concentration  on  less  num¬ 
ber,  more  specification  buying  with 
its  consequent  savings  in  cost  to 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  and  their 
customers.  This  in  our  opinion  is 
a  very  real  contribution. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  aid 
Infotags  can  be  in  our  stores  in  pro¬ 
viding  uninformed  and  sometimes 
insufficiently  trained  salespeople 
with  pertinent  facts  at  the  point  of 
a  sale  is  the  most  important  reason 
for  the  program. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Informative  Label  and 
Package  Development  Department 
at  Sears  is  a  division  of  the  Gen¬ 


eral  Merchandising  Office — not  ad¬ 
vertising — not  display — not  public 
relations — but  merchandising. 

Now,  what  goes  on  an  Infotag? 
At  Sears  we  have  an  “8  Point  Pro¬ 
gram  for  making  Infotags": 

1.  Trade  Names 

2.  Selling  Copy 

3.  Technical  Specifications 

4.  The  Guarantee 

5.  Care  and  Handling  Instructions 

6.  Time  Payment  Block 

7.  Trade-up 

8.  Color  and  Design 

In  planning  each  new  informa¬ 
tive  label  as  many  of  these  eight 
points  as  possible  are  incorporated 
in  the  new  copy.  The  specific  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  retail  selling  habits, 
the  consumer  buying  habits,  and 
possible  improvements  over  the 
established  way  of  doing  the  job 
determine  what  points  are  appli¬ 
cable. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


Th«  ln{ota9  it  p«rt  of  tko  poekogo  in  wrnppod  morckandito  lika  tkaatt.  In  tka  cata  of  tko  curtains  tka 
Infotag  providas  spacifie  information  on  correct  laundaring— an  important  pravantiva  of  raturnt. 
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THERE  has  been  much  controversy  among  merchants  and  manufacturers  as  to  the  prac* 
*  ticability  and  desirability  of  informative  labeling.  This  frank,  two-fisted  talk  given  by  Hr. 
Hecht  before  the  Hid-Year  Convention  outlines  some  of  the  many  reasons  why  informative 
labeling  properly  conceived  is,  quite  apart  from  its  other  implications,  just  good  bosiaots 
for  the  distributor. 

Mr.  Hecht  has  under  his  supervision  in  Chicago  a  large  staff  of  assistants  whose  efforts  are 
devoted  entirely  to  the  development  of  new  labels  and  new  packaging  which  will  carry  the 
kind  of  printed  information  his  company  believes  important  for  customers  to  receive  at 
the  point  of  sale;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  techniques  and  procedures  followed 
are  in  accordance  with  those  worked  out  over  the  past  two  or  three  years  by  the  National 
Consumer  Retailer  Council. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  improvement  in  labeling  technique,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Hecht, 
is  the  development  of  informative  labels  which  not  only  describe  the  individual  characteristics 
of  a  particular  item  of  merchandise,  but  which  show  clearly  the  relative  characteristics  and 
relative  values  as  between  various  price  lines  in  a  single  merchandise  classification. 

The  trade-up  potentialities  of  such  a  program  should  appeal  to  every  merchant  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  raising  his  average  check,  and  thus  decreasing  his  cost  of  doing  business,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  enabling  his  customer  to  select  more  easily  the  item  of  merchandise 
which  most  effectively  meets  his  needs  at  a  price  he  can  best  afford  to  pay. 

— H.  W.  BRIGHTMAN 
L  Bamberger  &  Co. 
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Trad*  Nooms  2.  S*Mi*9  Copy 

n  trade  naming  Sears  merchan-  Mrs  Consun^ier  want  to 

three  policies  are  used;  I;""*  the  merchandise  be- 

fore  they  buy.  Features  listed  on 
One  strong  overall  name  the  Infotag  immediately  give  them 

or  an  accurate  description,  even  liefore 

Overall  name  with  strong  sub-  ^  salesperson  is  available.  Sales- 
fianies  lieople  refer  to  the  features  on  the 

Qj.  Infotag  for  facts  that  clinch  sales. 

Many  single  strong  names  with-  . 

in  a  division  '} 

pressed  m  outline  form  with  the 

I'he  first  policy,  one  strong  over-  emphasis  on  “sell”.  These  are  the 
name,  is  used  w'hen  every  item  answers  which  interest  the  customer 
the  line  is  under  one  trade  name,  most  and  which  provide  the  sales- 
with  our  radios — every  radio  is  jierson  with  ideas  on  which  he  may 
Silvertone,  though  there  are  dif-  elaliorate — ^a  handy  outline  chart  for 
ences  in  cabinets,  quality,  per-  the  salesperson  to  use  in  putting 
inance,  etc.  across  the  few  final  punches  in  clos- 

Phe  second  policy,  overall  name  ing  the  sale.  We  try  to  avoid  “dry 
th  strong  sub-names,  can  be  as  dust”  copy.  We  tlo  not  ignore 
istrated  by  our  hosiery  trade  what  advertising  men  refer  to  as 
ines — Royal  Puiqile  Beautifilm.  “emotion  in  promotion”.  Frankly, 
lyal  Purple  Carefree,  Royal  we  try  very  hard  to  take  advantage 
irple  Desirables.  Elach  sub-name  of  the  very  important  emotional  ap- 
indicative  of  a  quality  difference  jieal.  We  don’t  say  simply  “rayon 
iture.  and  cotton”.  We  say  instead. 

The  third  policy,  many  single  “Shimmering  rayon  and  cotton 
ong  names  within  a  division,  is  damask — 50%  rayon  for  lieauty, 
istrated  by  our  line  of  sheets —  50%  cotton  for  strength”, 

ondervalue,  Launderite,  Guest  Wherever  practical  we  use  our 
lamber.  Monsoon,  and  Slumber  Infotag  to  suggest  companion  items 
Lieen.  Each  trade  name  justifies  in  which  the  customer  might  be  in¬ 
existence  by  being  used  to  terested.  The  salesjx*rson  could  and 
entify  merchandise  within  set  should  easily  elal)orate  on  the  sell- 
lality  standards.  ing  hints  stated  briefly  on  the  lain*!. 


The  “suggestive  selling  copy”  is  a 
constant  reminder  to  both  the  sales¬ 
person  and  the  customer.  For  in¬ 
stance,  on  our  tag  for  replacement 
engines  w'e  suggest  our  Cross 
Country  spark  plugs  and  motor  oil, 
on  our  “My  Baby’s”  talcum  powder 
can  we  suggest  olive  oil  and  castile 
soap,  additional  items  in  the  “My 
Baby’s”  line. 

3.  Tsclmical  Spccifkotiom 

The  Infotag  answers  the  ques¬ 
tions  the  customer  has  in  mind 
alx)ut  the  technical  specifications  of 
the  product  in  which  she  is  inter¬ 
ested.  It  reveals  the  constructional 
or  hidden  features  not  obvious  to 
sight,  touch  and  other  senses.  It 
tells  the  customer  about  the  specific 
uses  of  the  item.  It  tells  how  the 
item  may  l)e  used  for  one  purpose 
but  not  for  another,  preventing 
overselling  and  consequent  dissatis¬ 
faction.  These  hard  to  remember 
specifications  are  always  l)efore  the 
salesperson  for  quick  reference. 

Needless  to  say.  of  course,  the 
claims  made  on  a  laliel  must  l)e 
true,  and  must  conform  in  every 
respect  to  governmental  rulings  in¬ 
cluding  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  In  our  company,  every  stated 
fact  is  checked  and  proved  by  our 
lal)oratory  tests. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Safegucurds  Against  Hazards 
of  Air  Conditioning 

By  WILLIAM  J.  CHATTIN 
Chi*f  Enginesr,  Associated  Redprocsl  Exchanges 


An  air  conditioning  system  may  be  the  source  of 
fire  or  it  may  be  responsible  for  the  spread  of  fire 
starting  at  other  sources,  if  proper  initial  safe¬ 
guards  are  not  provided.  Here  is  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  analysis  of  the  hozards,  and  a  list  of  the 
precautions  advised  by  an  insurance  company. 


Along  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  air  condition¬ 
ing  certain  serious  fire  and 
smoke  hazards  have  developed.  Im¬ 
proper  design  and  careless  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  system  often  results  in 
an  increase  in  the  potential  hazard 
normally  existing  at  the  property. 
In  the  first  place  certain  fire  haz¬ 
ards  are  inherent  in  the  operation 
of  the  system,  such  as  those  result¬ 
ing  from  the  overheating  of  bear¬ 
ings,  electrical  break-down,  explo¬ 
sion  of  flammable  refrigerants,  etc. 
Secondly,  and  more  important,  air 
conditioning  may  be  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  spread  of  fire,  whether 
originating  within  or  without  the 
system,  due  to  the  possibility  of 
conveyance  of  fire,  smoke  and  hot 
gases  throughout  the  premises  by 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  ducts 
composing  a  part  of  the  system, 
thus  introducing  a  severe  hazard 
into  a  building  of  otherwise  low 
initial  hazard.  The  possibility  of 
large  loss  to  property,  and  serious 
panic  with  resultant  injuries  to  per¬ 
sons  on  the  premises  is  evident. 
For  this  reason  it  becomes  impera¬ 
tive  to  devise  every  ]X)ssible  means 
to  insure  safe  operation  of  this  type 
of  equipment. 

CM«f  Etoiwts  of  Dcmgor 

Even,-  air  conditioning  system 
must  be  studied  as  an  individual 
fire  protection  problem  by  the  air 
conditioning  engineer,  fire  protec¬ 
tion  engineer,  and  property  owner 
in  order  that  proper  safeguards  may 
be  provide*!.  The  following  consti¬ 
tute  the  principal  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  seeking  maximum  safety 
of  operation  of  the  so-called  cen¬ 
tral  plant  system.  Most,  if  not  all, 
are  also  applicable  to  the  unit  sys¬ 
tems. 

1.  The  air  conditioning  apparatus 
should  lx?  located  in  a  room  or 
enclosure  of  entirely  non-com¬ 
bustible  construction.  When 
the  room  is  located  above  base¬ 


ment  of  the  building  the  floor 
should  be  waterproofed  and  be 
provided  with  drains  extending 
to  the  sewer  or  outside  of  the 
building. 

2.  The  main  intake  for  outside 
air  should  be  located  where  the 
likelihood  of  fire  and  smoke 
from  an  exposure  fire  being 
drawn  into  the  system  is  re¬ 
mote.  The  intake  should  never 
l)e  locatetl  within  the  reach  of 
I)e<lestrians  on  the  sidewalk  nor 
in  alleys  ami  yards  where  the 
accumulation  of  combustible 
rubbish  may  l)e  possible. 

Intakes  for  recirculated  air 
should  always  lie  located  a 
sufficient  height  alx)ve  the  floor 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  rub¬ 
bish.  matches,  cigarettes,  etc., 
lx?ing  drawn  into  the  ap{)aratus. 
Both  intakes  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  screens  of  fine 
mesh  and  the  fresh  air  intakes 
should  have  metal  louvres 
which  can  be  closed  manually 
and  automatically  in  case  of 
fire. 

3.  All  ducts  should  be  of 
non-combustible  construction 
throughout.  All  large  horizon¬ 
tal  ducts  should  be  provided 
with  a  numl)er  of  door  open¬ 
ings  or  removable  grilles  to 
facilitate  internal  inspection 
and  the  removal  of  accumula¬ 
tions  of  dust  and  dirt.  Where 
ducts  extend  to  more  than  one 
floor,  or  pierce  fire  walls,  auto¬ 
matically  controlled  dampers 
should  lie  installed.  In  no  case 
should  acoustical  linings  or 


coverings  of  combustible  char¬ 
acter  be  used. 

4.  Only  filters  of  non-combustible 
construction  should  be  used. 
These  should  be  frequently 
cleaned  or  replaced  in  order  to 
prevent  accumulation  of  excess 
amount  of.  combustible  dust 
and  lint.  The  use  of  filters  em¬ 
ploying  oil  should  be  avoided. 
Several  acceptable  types  of 
air  filters  are  now  listetl  by 
the  L’nder writers’  laboratories, 
Inc. 

5.  All  electrical  wiring  and  equip¬ 
ment  required  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  air  conditioning  ap¬ 
paratus  should  be  in  accord 
with  the  National  Electric 
Code.  Switches  for  controlling 
the  operation  of  the  apparatus 
and  dampers  should  be  located 
outside  of  the  air  conditioning 
apparatus  room  so  that  the  out¬ 
fit  may  be  shut  down  in  case 
of  fire  without  entering  the 
room  or  enclosure.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  desirable  to 
provide  several  remote  control 
stations. 

6.  When  refrigeration  is  used 
care  should  be  taken  to  employ 
only  those  refrigerants  which 
are  non-flammable  and  non¬ 
toxic,  or  have  a  low  degree  of 
toxicity.  Several  refrigerants 
of  this  type  are  now  available 
and  are  being  used  in  the 
newer  installations. 

7.  In  view  of  the  imixjrtance  of 
stopping  the  flow  of  air  in  case 
of  fire  in  or  outside  the  appara- 

{Continued  on  page  58) 
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sncy  in  Taking  Furniture  Inventory 

By  WILLIAM  W.  EVERETT.  Jr. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Calling  off  data  to  machine  operator. 


found.  In  such  instances  it  was 
only  necessary  to  call  the  separate 
serial  numbers  and  the  machine 
quickly  repeated  the  rest.  In  the 
second  stage  of  the  work  the  dui>- 
licating  feature  was  used  on  a 
majority  of  the  cards  as  the  same 
class,  season,  style  and  price  fre¬ 
quently  applied  to  as  many  as  a 
hundred  pieces.  After  the  common 
data  were  punched  into  the  first 
card  it  was  inserted  in  the  top  rack 
and  all  the  remaining  cards  auto¬ 
matically  proceeded  through  the 
machine  without  further  attention. 

The  sorting  and  listing  of  all 
items  can  be  accomplished  in  one 
day  so  that  the  controller  could  re¬ 
ceive  his  figures  many  days  sooner 
than  formerly.  At  the  same  time 
the  buyer  received  his  old  season 
merchandise  sheets  as  well  as  a 
complete  listing  of  his  stock  in  the 
order  he  would  find  most  useful. 

The  expense  of  operation  includ¬ 
ing  the  rental  of  the  machines  com¬ 
pared  favorably  with  the  previous 
methods  of  stock  taking.  In  the 
former  procedure  floor  salesmen 
were  used  in  stock  taking.  None 
were  used  in  this  inventory.  Only 
tw’o  of  the  six  jieople  taking  this 
stock  had  ever  worked  in  the  fur¬ 
niture  department. 
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charge  and  installment,  and  a  panel 

Western  Controllers  to  Meet  in  Seattle  discussion  of  mark-up  policies. 

The  speakers  for  these  various 

Three  days  of  serious,  extreme-  executive  and  economist,  now  living  meetings,  authorities  in  their  fields 
ly  practical  business  discussion  in  this  country,  who  has  added  to  all,  are  being  booked  now  and  the 
and  one  of  relaxation  and  pleasure  his  i)ersonal  experiences  and  obser-  complete  program  rwill  l)e  made 
in  the  scenic  setting  of  the  Pacific  vations  by  current  research  on  day-  known  shortly. 

Northwest,  is  in  store  for  controllers  to-day  developments.  And  as  for  the  fourth  day — that’s 

and  store  executives  who  attend  the  Friday  sessions  are  planned  to  at-  the  day  for  fun.  l)oat  trip  and  a 
1940  Controllers’  CoJigress,  Pacific  tract  the  interest  of  the  store  mana-  ride  over  the  new,  world-famous 
Coast  Regional  Convention  at  the  ger,  the  credit  manager  and  the  con-  floating  pontoon  bridge  crossing 
Olympia  Hotel,  Seattle,  Septeml)er  troller.  The  program  will  feature  Lake  Washington  are  among  the 
18  to  21.  “Today's  Expense  Problem  and  events  scheduled  for  your  diversion. 

This  convention  will  be  the  fifth  Methods  of  Control”,  a  discussion  of  Look's  like  a  convention  worth- 


annual  regional  meeting  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  group,  and  the  year- 
to-year  gain  in  popularity  of  these 
conventions  since  their  inception 
will  be  a  fact  to  celebrate.  .-K  pro¬ 
gram  committee  headed  by  J.  F. 
Harward,  of  the  Hon  Marche, 
Seattle,  is  confidently  providing  ad¬ 
vance  assurance  that  it  will  top  the 
lot. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday  of  the  week  the  c»)iivention 
will  lie  all  business.  Wednesday  dis¬ 
cussions  will  binge  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  theme,  “The  Problems  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Day  Controllership”.  w'ith  L. 
Earl  Wilson,  of  Lipman,  Wolfe  & 
Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  drawing  on  his 
wide  knowledge  of  controllers’  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  department  store  field, 
to  give  the  keynote  address.  More 
of  the  problems  which  controllers 
must  face  in  the  current  crisis  and 
their  everyday  occiijations  will  be 
posed  by  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  manager 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  in  a 
discussion  l)ased  on  observations 
from  recent  statistical  studies  of  the 
group.  Finally  in  the  day’s  program, 
a  leader  in  the  Social  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  divulge  what  he 
considers  the  newest  trends  in  social 
security  and  the  issues  which  they 
raise  for  stores. 

Thursday’s  meeting  will  be  aimed 
at  the  problems  of  the  merchandise 
manager,  sales  promotion  manager, 
and  store  manager,  as  well  as  the 
controller.  A  merchandise  manager 
will  be  slated  to  present  a  discussion 
of  merchandise  control  methods;  a 
controller  will  speak  on  customer 
complaints  and  means  to  offset  them. 
The  subject  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  viewed  from  Ixith  ends 
by  a  newspaper  publisher  and  a  con¬ 
troller.  An  analysis  of  “Effects  of 
War  on  the  Distributive  Functions”, 
will  be  made  by  a  Euroj^ean  business 


an  ideal  training  program  in  relation  while.  If  you’re  anywhere  in  the 
to  costs ;  problems  of  credit,  lx>th  West,  letter  schedule  it  as  a  “must”. 

^Controllers*  Congress  Issues  Plcuining  Guide 
Based  on  Seasonal  Distribution  of  Sales 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 
of  NRDG.\  has  just  published 
a  study.  "Seasonal  Distribution  of 
Sales — IMus”,  that  is  proving  of 
great  value  in  planning,  especially 
to  merchandise,  sales  promotion 
and  control  e.xecutives.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  large  New  York  store 
that  had  its  plans  prepared  and 
budgets  drawn  up  l)efore  the  re- 
lK)rt  was  issued  has  lieen  revising 
them  in  the  light  of  the  data  pre¬ 
sented. 

The  figures  given  in  the  study,  a 
compilation  of  reports  received 
from  a  large  number  of  stores 
throughout  the  country,  indicate 
the  percentage  of  total  year’s  busi¬ 
ness  done  each  month  in  all  of  the 
86  merchandise  classifications  used 
in  the  Controllers’  Congress  annual 
publication.  “Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results”, 
that  is  l)etter  known  to  its  many 
readers  as  “M.O.R.”  In  the  new 
study,  data  are  given  for  each  of 
the  12  Federal  Reserve  Districts, 
from  Dallas  to  San  Francisco.  Thus 
the  proliable  effects  of  such  factors 
as  weather  and  regional  buying 
habits  can  be  examined.  Obviously 
the  report  should  be  helpful  to 
manufacturers  and  distributors  as 
well  as  to  retailers. 

Here  is  how  one  large  store  is 
using  the  sales  report :  It  has  in¬ 
serted  its  own  operating  figures  be¬ 
side  the  corresjx)nding  figures  in 
the  printed  book.  Any  marked  dif¬ 
ference  l)etween  the  hand-written 
and  printed  figures  is  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated.  The  store  found,  for 
instance,  that  one  of  its  Christmas 


deiKirtments  has  for  years  done 
only  two-thirds  of  the  percentage 
reixjrted  as  the  December  average 
in  the  Controllers’  Congress  study. 
Accordingly  that  department  will  be 
given  greater  promotional  support 
this  year,  in  an  endeavor  to  bring 
its  figures  up  to*  the  level  reached 
by  competing  stores  in  its  district. 

One  more  illustration  of  the 
practical  use  to  which  this  new  re¬ 
port  is  being  put ;  One  of  the  two 
or  three  largest  stores  in  the  coun¬ 
try  had  half -concluded  that  the 
Christmas-time  possibilities  of 
several  of  its  home-furnishings  de¬ 
partments  had  l)een  largely  over¬ 
looked.  This  year  that  store,  armed 
with  facts  compiled  in  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  study,  plans  that 
those  departments  will  be  given 
their  place  in  the  sun  of  the  store’s 
Christmas  promotional  schedule;  a 
gratifying  increase  in  volume  is  an¬ 
ticipated. 

Since  the  Seasonal  Distribution 
report  supplements  M.O.R. ,  it  pre¬ 
sents  data  in  parallel  arrangement. 
A  major  feature  of  the  work  is 
the  section  devoted  to  departmental - 
sales-percent-to-total-store  and  sales- 
per-square-foot-of-selling-space.  An 
index  using  the  year  1935  as  100 
enables  stores  to  check  their  com¬ 
parative  sales  volume  by  depart¬ 
ments  over  tliat  five-year  period 
just  past,  instead  of  the  usual  “this 
year  vs.  last  year”  comparison. 

“Seasonal  Distribution  of  Sales- 
Plus”  was  prepared  by  H.  1.  Klein¬ 
haus,  general  manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  assisted  by  his 
associate,  Philip  Pond. — W.  W. 
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A  Charge  Account  Collection 
Procedure  from  A  to  Z 

By  H.  E.  WILSON 

Manager,  Dapartmant  of  Accounts,  GKmbal  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  system  based  on  use  of  the  Recordok  keeps 
Gimbel's  regular  charge  account  procedure  strictly 
up-to-date.  Collection  on  chorged-off  accounts  is 
carried  on  by  methods,  here  described  in  detail, 
which  hove  resulted  in  on  85%  payment  record. 


The  following  is  an  outline  of 
the  system  used  in  our  Regular 
Account  Collection  Department : 
In  our  Bookkeeping  Department  we 
use  the  Recordak  System  where  the 
bookkeepers  do  all  posting  on  the 
bill  that  is  to  be  sent  to  the  custom¬ 
er  the  first  day  of  the  month.  No 
carbon  copy  is  made  of  this  bill. 
After  all  listings  have  been  made, 
the  bill  is  pulled  on  the  first  day 
and  photographed ;  each  ledger  is 
photographed  on  one  film.  On  th? 
right  hand  side  of  the  bill  there  is 
a  stub  about  three  and  one  half 
inches  in  width  and  the  full  length 
of  the  bill  with  the  customer’s  name, 
address,  and  amount  of  bill  rend¬ 
ered.  This  stub  is  removed  from 
the  bill  liefore  photographing  and 
arranged  in  alphabetical  ledger 
form,  and  is  used  for  two  purposes, 
one  for  the  l)ookkeei)er  to  carry 
over  her  lalances,  and  the  other  for 
use  in  the  Credit  Department  to  fill 
in  the  bill  rendered  in  the  Collec¬ 
tion  Department. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  month 
each  clerk  in  the  Collection  Depart¬ 
ment,  excluding  the  Supervisor, 
fills  in  balances  from  the  above 
stubs  to  the  Credit  Office  binders. 
As  we  have  166  of  these  binders 
into  which  the  balances  are  to  be 
carried  over,  and  we  do  think  we 
should  not  neglect  collections  for 
more  than  a  day  at  a  time,  we  use 
the  dunning  clerks  the  first  day 
only.  All  other  clerks  continue 
with  this  work  until  completed. 

The  second  day  of  the  month  the 
Collection  clerks  immediately  start 
to  dun  on  their  accounts.  As  men¬ 


tioned  before,  we  have  six  collec¬ 
tion  clerks,  each  handling  one  sixth 
of  the  accounts.  We  do  what  we 
call  a  “Collection  Dunning’’  the 
first  part  of  the  month ;  that  is,  all 
accounts  that  have  been  unpaid  for 
five  months,  new  accounts,  and  any 
account  that  we  think  needs  close 
watching  are  dunned  at  this  time. 
When  we  transfer  an  account  to 
collection,  we  do  not  remove  it 
from  the  regular  accounts,  but  we 
use  a  different  color  of  sheet  in 
back  of  the  regular  sheet.  This  col¬ 
lection  sheet  extends  about  half  an 
inch  over  the  regular  sheet,  enabl¬ 
ing  us  to  see  at  a  glance  where  the 
slower  accounts  are  located  in  the 
binders. 

The  collection  dunning  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  six  days.  While  the  clerks 
are  dunning,  the  phoners  and  assist¬ 
ants  are  completing  the  carrying 
over  of  balances,  the  typists  using 
the  first  and  second  day  of  the 
month,  as  they  are  ready  to  start 
to  type  the  third  day  of  the  month. 
In  other  words,  we  give  most  of 
the  stubs  to  the  phoning  division, 
the  assistants,  locate  and  file  girl. 

The  second  dunning  is  then 
started  alx)ut  the  seventh  day  of 
the  month.  On  this  dunning  the 
dunning  clerk  pages  each  and  every 
account.  The  accounts  where  the 
balance  is  five  months  old,  closed 
or  needs  special  attention,  are 
transferred  to  collection.  Where  the 
dunner  finds  it  necessary  to  send  a 
letter,  she  puts  a  small  white  slip  at 
the  top  of  the  binder — the  kind  of 
letter  is  indicated  on  this  slip.  In 
addition  to  this  slip,  a  colored  stiff 


slip  is  inserted  in  the  binder.  Both 
slips  extend  from  the  binder.  The 
latter  slip  remains  there  until  the 
following  dunning  period  and 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  paging 
the  entire  binder  to  locate  said  ac¬ 
counts.  On  this  dunning  the  dun¬ 
ner  always  stops  any  accounts,  re¬ 
duces  or  raises  any  limit  that  needs 
attention.  On  analyzing  these  ac¬ 
counts,  on  balances  of  $100  or  over, 
the  dunner  uses  another  different 
colored  slip,  gives  note  of  same  to 
her  assistants  to  refer  to  the  super¬ 
visor,  as  well  as  any  past  limit, 
mail,  etc.,  that  she  is  unable  to  pass 
on.  We  then  complete  the  second 
dunning  about  the  eighteenth  of 
the  month. 

On  the  third  and  last  dunning  we 
dun  all  accounts,  regular  and  col¬ 
lection,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
page  the  entire  ledger.  We  go  over 
the  accounts  where  slips  extend  at 
the  top  of  the  binder  thus  saving 
much  time  on  this  dunning.  We 
then  must  complete  this  dunning 
the  second  to  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  leaving  the  last  day  open  to 
complete  all  the  work  in  the  entire 
department,  as  everything  in  the 
Collection  Department  is  done  on 
schedule  as  outlined  here. 

Cash  Posting  Routina 

In  posting  cash,  the  entire  Collec¬ 
tion  Department,  with  the  exception 
of  the  supervisor,  is  included  in  the 
work  which  is  handled  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  The  cashiers  (who 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Controller  and  not  the  Credit 
Manager)  refer  all  cash  payment 
slips  to  the  Bookkeeping  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  each  day.  After 
the  necessary  balance  is  taken  from 
these  slips,  they  are  distributed  to 
the  bookkeepers’  assistants  to  count 
and  arrange  alphabetically.  The 
Collection  Department  obtains  these 
slips  while  the  bookkeepers  are  at 
lunch  from  12  to  1  P.M.,  giving  re- 
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ceipts  to  each  bookkeeping  desk 
for  the  number  of  cash  slips  ob¬ 
tained  therefrom.  After  tlie  Credit 
Office  clerk  has  posted  the  cash  on 
the  Credit'  Office  binders,  which 
she  completes  from  12  to  1  P.M., 
unless  the  cash  is  very  heavy, 
which  takes  from  one  to  one  and  a 
lialf  hours,  she  returns  the  cash 
slips  to  the  bookkeeiier,  receives  the 
slip  that  she  has  already  signed  and 
files  same  for  one  month,  in  case 
of  complaint. 

Tim*  Saving 

The  assistants’  work  and  how  ar¬ 
ranged  :  The  first  thing  they  do  in 
the  morning  is  to  file  all  new  ac¬ 
count  sheets  mentioned  lief  ore, 
change  addresses,  write  up  mail,  all 
in  one  oiieration,  thus  saving  time 
and  also  reducing  the  number  of 
times  for  handling  the  binder  for 
all  the  work ;  next  iiost  all  credits, 
make  notations  of  any  kind,  mark 
up  past  limits  for  collection  clerks. 
Usually  by  this  time  they  are  ready 
to  jxist  cash.  After  their  cash  has 
lieen  jiosted  they  take  their  lunch 
hour.  When  they  return  from 
lunch  they  sort  all  work,  mail,  past 
limits,  change  of  iiddresses,  etc. 
The  last  thing  they  do  each  day  is 
to  correct  all  errors  on  cash  slips 
sent  out  from  the  Ibxjkkeeping  De- 
jjartment,  such  as  overpaid  cash, 
incorrect  s|H.‘lling  of  name,  etc. 
Occasionally  we  find  it  necessary  to 
si)end  quite  some  time  on  these 
transactions. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the 
last  day  of  tlie  month  is  kept  o])en 
for  everyone  in  the  Collection  De¬ 
partment  to  complete  all  work  for 
the  l)ookkeepers  in  order  to  send 
their  bills  out  the  first  day  of  the 
month. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  month  the 
cash  does  not  go  direct  to  the  lx)ok- 
kee|)er  as  mentioned  in  regular  set 
up.  The  Collection  Department  re¬ 
ceives  the  cash  on  that  day  in  five 
different  runs  at  the  following 
times:  10:30  A.M..  1:30  P.M., 
4:00  P.M.,  .S:00  P.M..  and  the  last 
run  after  the  customers  have  left 
the  store,  about  5 :45  P.M.  Each 
run  is  sorted.  ix)sted.  and  sent  to 
the  Hookkeeping  Department.  The 
same  applies  to  all  branches  of  the 
work;  everything  must  l)e  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  department  Ix'fore  each 
clerk  leaves  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Hence,  they  start  with  a  clean  slate 


the  first  day  of  the  month  with  the 
bills  rendered. 

Suspons*  ond  Colloction  Work 

This  work  is  all  done  by  the 
Supervisor  and  her  stenographer. 
All  accounts  to  l)e  charged  off  to 
Bad  Debts,  which  is  done  twice  a 
year,  April  and  Octolier,  are  an¬ 
alyzed  and  authorized  by  the 
Supervisor  of  Collections  and 
O.K.’d  by  the  Credit  Manager. 
The  accounts  are  transferred  from 
the  regular  ledgers  to  the  Bad  Debts 
ledger  after  the  accounts  have  been 
charged  off.  We  place  a  flag  sheet 
in  the  regular  ledger  indicating  the 
account  has  been  charged  off.  The 
charged-off  accounts  are  then  placed 
in  a  separate  ledger  to  l)e  followed 
up  by  the  Sui)ervisor.  The  first 
thing  she  does  on  these  accounts  is 
to  take  a  recapitulation  of  them  as 
far  back  as  the  purchase  date.  This 
rejxjrt  is  made  in  duplicate,  one  for 
the  meniliers  of  the  firm,  the  other 
for  the  Credit  Manager  and  the 
Sui)ervisor  for  future  reference. 
Before  the  next  charge-off  |>eriod. 
this  re|X)rt  is  creilited  with  cash  that 
has  l)een  paid  and  a  report  given  to 
the  Credit  Manager. 

We  have  our  own  attorney  and 
his  secretary,  v/hose  office  is  located 
to  the  right  end  of  the  Xew  -.Xc- 


count  DeiJartment.  He  reports  at 
his  office  in  the  morning  for  two 
hours.  Our  Supervisor  of  Collec¬ 
tions  works  in  connection  with  him, 
and  I  feel  this  is  a  great  advantage 
to  have  him  on  oiff  staff.  He  is  al¬ 
ways  available  when  legal  advice  is 
desired,  and  he  will  naturally  give 
our  accounts  better  attention  than 
they  would  receive  from  any  out¬ 
side  attorney  to  whom  we  might 
give  them.  Previous  to  having  an 
attorney  located  right  in  the  office, 
we  had  some  very  unpleasant  deal¬ 
ings  where  we  found  it  necessary 
to  write  and  even  sue  to  obtain 
money  which  our  customers  had 
paid  to  i)ersons  with  whom  the  ac¬ 
counts  had  Ijeen  placed  for  legal  ac¬ 
tion.  Our  losses  have  l)een  reduced 
under  our  present  system. 

We  do  not  sue  on  any  account 
until  we  feel  sure  we  cannot  collect 
otherwise.  There  are  many  ac¬ 
counts  that  can  l)e  collected  with 
other  methods  than  suing.  If  the 
account  looks  weak  or  unc<)llectible 
to  the  Sui^ervisor,  she  does  not  au¬ 
thorize  suit,  rather,  she  will  appeal 
to  their  honesty  and  good  will,  ac¬ 
cept  whatever  payment  they  can 
make  until  conditions  change;  as 
the  attorney  does  not  v/ork  on  these 
(Continued  on  page  67) 


Installment  Sales  Growth  Finished? 


A  STATEMENT  alwut  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  installment  selling 
made  in  the  new  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Year  Book,  by  Carl  N. 
Schmalz,  controller,  R.  H.  Stearns 
Company,  Boston,  and  former  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search.  Harvard  University,  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention  when 
that  publication  was  issued  by  the 
Credit  Management  Division  this 
month. 

Mr.  Schmalz,  writing  in  the 
l)ook,  cited  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  statistics  to  show  that  in¬ 
stallment  selling,  as  related  to  the 
total  retail  business  of  the  country, 
instead  of  tending  to  increase,  has 
leveled  off  since  1936  and  now 
varies  in  cyclical  fashion  with  the 
fluctuations  in  general  business. 

Although  strong  forces  are  still 
working  in  the  direction  of  in¬ 
creased  installment  selling,  Mr. 
Schmalz  said,  notably  the  competi¬ 
tion  among  retail  stores  and  among 


sales  finance  companies  and  banks 
with  money  to  lend,  other  factors 
make  it  unlikely  that  installment 
sales  will  gain  as  rapidly  in  the 
immediate  future  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  Outstanding  among  these 
factors  is  the  fact  that  installment 
selling  has  by  now  been  applied  to 
practically  all  existing  merchandise 
to  which  it  is  adapted.  In  other 
words,  this  authority  believes  the 
extraordinary  period  of  growth  in 
which  installment  sales  swung  ahead 
and  made  inroads  into  large  por¬ 
tions  of  the  total  retail  volume  pre¬ 
viously  accounted  for  by  cash  and 
charge  sales,  is  reaching  its  zenith. 

Mr.  Schmalz ’s  view  that  install¬ 
ment  selling  has  about  touched  its 
apex  of  importance  for  the  present 
is  disputed  by  a  numl^er  of  other 
authorities  in  the  credit  field.  How¬ 
ever,  he  reinforces  his  views  with 
sound  evidence,  which  the  Credit 
Management  Year  Book  presents  in 
detail. 
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A  Program  for  Building  Sane 
Freight  Rate  Structures 

By  W.  J.  WILLIAMSON 
Genaral  Traffic  Manager,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 


The  business  of  this  country 
was  developed  on  the  wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  commodities,  en¬ 
couraged  by  freight  rates  that 
moved  the  traffic.  Some  railroad 
men,  shij^rs  and  truckers  cling  in 
good  faith  to  these  classification 
formulas  and  rate  bases  devised  by 
our  forefathers  to  meet  conditions 
of  a  by-gone-day.  Others  among 
railroad  men,  shippers,  and  truck¬ 
ers  hang  onto  the  present  method 
of  pricing  because  it  enables  them 
to  take  advantage  of  their  com¬ 
petitors. 

The  rate  structure  under  which 
our  railroads  have  been  operating 
originated  in  the  past  when  the 
railroads  were,  in  effect,  a  mono¬ 
poly,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  field 
in  which  the  trucks  now  operate. 
Rates  were  constructed  on  a 
theory  that  has  been  called  “what 
will  the  traffic  bear.”  Under  this 
theory  rates  were  adjusted  not  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  transporting 
the  commodity  itself  but  in  relation 
to  the  value  of  the  commodity 
transported.  For  example,  the  rail¬ 
roads  would  charge  a  higher  rate 
for  the  transport  of  caviar  then  they 
would  for  coal.  Clothing  and  silk 
goods,  for  example,  carried  higher 
rates  than  lumber.  As  a  result  of 
this  method  of  constructing  rates, 
many  commodities  were  carried  at 
rates  which  lx)re  little  if  any  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  actual  cost  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

When  the  trucks  entered  the 
field,  therefore,  a  substantial  vol¬ 
ume  of  traffic  was  being  trans¬ 
ported  at  rates  far  in  excess  of  rail¬ 
road  costs  and  this  offered  an  op¬ 


portunity  for  the  truck  operators 
to  obtain  substantial  amounts  of 
traffic  at  rates  not  only  in  excess  of 
railroad  costs  but  far  in  excess  of 
truck  costs.  While  the  railroads 
have  made  numerous  rate  reduc¬ 
tions  to  prevent  diversion  of  their 
traffic  to  the  trucks  they  are  still 
attempting,  at  least  in  principle  to 
continue  their  policy  of  charging 
“what  the  traffic  will  l)ear.” 

Rates  vs.  Prieos 

Prices  on  consumer  goods  great¬ 
ly  improved  in  every  way  have 
shown  a  steady  decrease  since  1920. 
However,  the  less  carload  merchan¬ 
dise  rates  over  the  same  period  of 
years  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
prices  on  consumer  goods,  or  let 
me  put  it  another  way — transporta¬ 
tion  costs  have  not  kept  parallel 
with  industry. 

From  January,  1915,  to  date 
freight  rates  have  been  subjected  to 
many  increases: 

January  4,  1915 —  5%  increase 
March  12,  1918 — 15%  increase 
June  25,  1918 — 25%  increase 
August  26,  1920 — 40%  increase 
July  1,  1922 — 10%  reduction 

Dec.  1,  1931 — Increased  by  vari¬ 

ous  amounts 
March  28,  1938 — 10%  increase 

The  series  of  increases  men¬ 
tioned  were  superimposed  on  each 
other  until,  using  New  York  to  Chi¬ 
cago  as  an  example,  the  first  class 
freight  rate  today  is  $1.67  per  100 
pounds,  or  92  cents  higher  than  in 
1915,  an  increase  of  123  per  cent. 

The  public  pays  well  over  one 
billion  dollars  each  year  for  mer¬ 
chandise  transportation.  Of  this 


sum  the  railroads  collect  directly 
less  than  one-quarter,  express  com¬ 
pany  more  than  one-tenth,  the 
freight  forwarders  more  than  one- 
quarter,  and  the  motor  carriers 
nearly,  if  not  fully,  one-half.  Any 
business  that  grosses  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  or  more  a  year  is  certainly  of 
sufficient  size  to  merit  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency  and  yet,  today, 
no  one  of  the  four  major  forms  of 
transportation  engaged  in  the 
handling  of  this  merchandise  traffic 
is  in  a  position  to  service  the  public 
efficiently,  economically,  and  satis¬ 
factorily  in  all  instances. 

The  railroad  handling  of  mer¬ 
chandise  traffic  is  especially  inept, 
expensive,  and  out-moded.  A  little 
fourth-grade  arithmetic  is  enlight¬ 
ening.  Between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  percent  of  all  loaded  cars 
moved  by  Class  I  railroads  are  de¬ 
voted  to  moving  merchandise. 
Train  operating  expenses,  yard  and 
terminal  switching,  maintenance  of 
way  and  maintenance  of  equipment 
costs  must  follow  at  least  somewhat 
closely  loaded  car  movement. 

At  least  seventy-five  percent  of 
station  expenses,  and  more  than 
fifty  percent  of  accounting  costs  are 
chargeable  to  merchandise  traffic. 
From  these  figures,  it  is  evident 
that  at  least  one-quarter,  and  prob¬ 
ably  one-third  of  freight  expenses 
are  incurred  in  handling  merchan¬ 
dise. 

If  total  freight  expenses  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  three  billion 
dollars  a  year,  something  like  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  is  spent 
on  merchandise  transportation.  As 
the  railroads  collect  less  than  one- 


This  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Williamson  on  transportation  problems 
and  trends  of  exceptional  interest  to  retailers  contains  a  number  of 
important  suggestions  that  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  work  program 
of  the  Traffic  Group  for  the  immediate  future. — LEONARD  F.  MONGEON. 
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quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  handling  merchandise,  an  oper¬ 
ating  loss  is  created  of  about  a  half 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  this  traffic 
alone.  Rather  a  substantial  figure! 

D«v«lopiiMiit  of  Clouificatioiis 

The  freight  rate  structure  consti¬ 
tutes  the  most  complicated  element 
in  commercial  America  and  it 
seems  unavoidable  that  the  ultimate 
solution  of  the  question  of  competi¬ 
tive  rates  will  become  invloved  in 
the  complete  overhauling  and  re¬ 
vamping  of  the  general  rate  struc¬ 
ture  which  seems  inevitable  al¬ 
though  staggering  in  its  scope. 

The  present  Consolidated  Freight 
Classification,  a  500-page  book 
which  lists  and  describes  the  15,000 
different  classes  into  which  com¬ 
modities  are  grouped  for  rail  ship¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
result  of  the  ever-increasing  diver¬ 
sity  in  American  commerce. 

The  change  and  development  in 
American  commerce  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  much  more  than  half 
of  the  articles  now  listed  in  the 
classification  did  not  exist  or  were 
not  articles  of  commerce  when  the 
joint  classifications  were  first 
adopted  half  a  century  ago.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  different  sorts  of  chemi¬ 
cals  and  acids  which  were  then  un¬ 
known  or  were  laboratory  curiosi¬ 
ties,  are  now  ship})ed  on  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  tank  cars.  As  a  result  of 
the  growing  number  of  different 
articles  offered  for  shipment,  and 
their  increasing  diversity  and  com¬ 
plexity,  the  classifications  .  made 
from  year  to  year  have  developed 
into  an  intricate  mass  of  details. 

Developments  of  new  methods  of 
packing,  as  well  as  new  materials 
and  products,  called  for  still  fur¬ 
ther  complexity  in  the  classifica¬ 
tions.  since  the  descriptions  of  com¬ 
modities  for  shipping  purposes,  in 
many  cases,  must  include  not  only 
the  article  itself,  but  also  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  packed. 

TIm  Yardstick 

Some  day  there  must  lie  proper 
adjustment  between  railroad  rates 
and  the  general  price  level,  and  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  aspects  of 
the  present  situation  is  that  there 
seems  to  l)e  no  general  realization 
that  adefjuate  measures  must  soon 
be  taken  to  insure  tliat  this  sound 


adjustment  lx*  reestablished  and 
maintained.  The  theory  so  often  put 
forward  that  this  adjustment  will 
come  about,  so  to  speak,  automati¬ 
cally — if  railroads  can  only  improve 
their  efficiency  and  volume  of  opera¬ 
tion — has  completely  broken  down. 

A  development  whereby  shippers 
were  enabled  to  provide  their  own 
transportation  by  means  of  pipe 
lines,  tank  vessels,  and  still  more 
recently  by  motor  truck  has  brought 
cost  into  the  foreground  of  trans- 
j)ort  pricing.  It  is  self  evident  that 
the  prices  charged  by  highway  or 
waterway  carriers  and  railroads  in¬ 
evitably  will  be  limited  to  wbat  it 
costs  the  shipper  to  provide  his  own 
transportation. 

Common  carriers  by  motor 
vehicle  have  been  under  Federal 
regulation  only  since  1935,  and  as 
a  consequence,  the  classification 
situation  is  not  clearly  defined. 
However,  in  our  opinion,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Motor  Freight  Classification 
is  entirely  too  much  like  the  rail¬ 
road  classification  even  to  word  for 
word  descriptions  that  bear  every 
indication  of  Ixing  at  least  inspired 
by  the  rail  publication.  It  seems 
strange  to  find  the  tradition-defying 
trucking  industry  lapse  momentari¬ 
ly  and  outdo  the  railroads  in  an¬ 
tique  tariff  ideas. 

Proposed  Limitod  Liability 

While  speaking  of  the  motor  car¬ 
rier  industry,  I  would  like  to  com¬ 
ment  on  a  recent  proposal  by  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Bureau  to  limit 
their  liability  on  shipments  of  rayon 
and  silk  products.  The  rails  have 
always  had  certain  limitations  with 
regard  to  shipments  of  rugs,  china- 
ware  and  a  few  other  articles,  and 
the  trucks  have  seen  fit  to  follow 
in  the  rail’s  footsteps  and  adopt  the 
same  limitations  as  the  rail  lines 
have  on  these  commodities.  Now  it 
appears  that  the  trucks  are  going 
to  go  a  step  further  and  limit  their 
liability  on  additional  merchandise; 
this  would  appear  to  have  the  effect 
of  a  rate  increase  since  it  will  no 
doubt  be  a  restriction  which  the  rails 
will  not  put  into  effect. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  reason 
why  the  trucks  are  seeing  fit,  at 
this  time,  to  make  this  decision.  It 
would  seem  apparent  that  the  de¬ 
cision  is  lieing  made,  not  because 
of  the  damage  angle,  but  because  of 
concealed  shortages.  In  other  words. 


it  is  my  theory  that  the  carriers  are 
actually  trying  to  avoid  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  tbeir  own  lax  handling. 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  carriers 
would  redouble  their  efforts  to  avoid 
pilferage  and  theft,  and  if  the  ship¬ 
pers  would  at  the  ^same  time  use  a 
packing  container  which  would 
make  pilferage  extremely  difficult,  it 
might  be  the  answer  to  the  whole 
problem. 

I  am  wondering  why  the  carriers 
are  so  much  interested  in  a  limita¬ 
tion  like  this,  since  it  would  appear 
that  any  loss  shipments  would  be 
completely  covered  by  their  insur¬ 
ance.  If  the  carriers  are  going  to 
be  allowed  a  value  limitation  on 
this  commotlity,  it  seems  apparent 
that  it  will  le  only  a  short  while 
before  a  large  percent  of  general 
commodities  are  also  moving  under 
value  limitations.  This  will  be  a 
great  penalty  to  the  shipping  public 
in  general.  Since  traffic  is  at  present 
so  complicated,  it  seems  foolish  to 
further  complicate  and  bring  about 
a  condition  which  would  be  almost 
impossible  fof  shippers  to  cope 
with.  In  preference  to  that  it 
would  seem  that  it  would  be  better 
to  allow  an  actual  increase  in  the  rat¬ 
ing  on  the  commodity,  rather  than 
to  burden  shippers  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  with  the  responsibility  of  declar¬ 
ing  values  on  their  various  shipments. 

I.  C.  C.  Suspoiids  Now  Rail¬ 
road  Ratos 

Paul  Hastings.  Vice-President, 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  recently  said 
that  the  railroads,  had  been  sound 
asleep,  but  were  now  alive  to  the 
situation,  and  for  some  time  had 
been  waking  to  the  end  of  doing 
anything  that  would  solve  some  of 
their  problems.  They  were  forced 
he  said,  to  proceed  by  trial  and 
error.  Much  of  their  difficulties,  he 
said,  in  meeting  truck  comp)etition 
was  attributable  to  the  actions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  in  suspending  in  practically 
every  case  the  readjustment  of  rates 
which,  he  said,  had  been  prepared 
by  the  railroads. 

It  is  our  belief  that  rates  which 
chart  new  paths  in  forwarding  and 
distribution  of  freight  proposed  by 
any  agency  of  transportation  should 
not  le  suspended  merely  lecause  of 
the  protest  of  competing  carriers 
but  that  hearings  should  be  held  in 
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accordance  with  the  law  and  the 
new  rates  allowed  to  remain  in 
effect  during  the  hearing  and  until 
a  decision  is  rendered  by  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Such  a  policy  would,  we 
believe,  react  against  the  all  too 
prevalent  trend  toward  a  frozen  rate 
structure  and  would  encourage  car¬ 
riers  of  all  descriptions  to  attempt 
to  keep  up  with  the  times  by  ad¬ 
justing  their  tariffs  and  classifica¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  ever  changing  de¬ 
mands  of  the  patrons  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  transixjrtatiou  systems. 

The  railroad  industry,  realizing 
that  if  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
place  they  have  occupied  for  so 
many  years  in  the  transportation 
field  it  would  be  necessary  to  dis¬ 
card  obsolete  methods  and  come  to 
a  realization  that  newer,  better,  and 
more  economical  methods  must  be 
adopted,  have  apjwinted  two  com¬ 
mittees  to  modeniize  its  rate  struc¬ 
ture.  One  of  these  committees  is 
under  the  direction  of  W.  J.  Kelly, 
and  the  other  under  the  direction 
of  A.  H.  Greenly.  I  have  had  the 
])rivilege  of  conferring  with  Mr. 
Kelly  and  his  committee  on  several 
occasions  and  want  to  compliment 
them  on  the  splendid  results  they 
have  achieved. 

Revision  off  Roil  Clossiffication 

The  Classification  Committee  of 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League  of  which  I  hapixni  to  l)e 
Chairman  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  Classification  Simplification 
Committee  a  proposal  for  simplify¬ 
ing  the  classification  in  a  manner 
which  we  felt  would  more  nearly 
meet  the  needs  of  mcxlern  business. 
Sjiecific  recommendations  were 
made  for  the  revision  of  the  rules 
together  with  general  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  most  important  of  which 
are : 

1.  Eliminate  all  exceptions  to  the 
Consolidated  Freight  Classifi¬ 
cation  and  include  the  rules, 
regulations  and  rates  now  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  various  exceptions 
in  the  classification  proper. 

2.  Eliminate  complicated  and  mul¬ 
titudinous  ratings  of  certain 
commodities  such  as  machi¬ 
nery,  agricultural  implements, 
furniture,  etc.  and  establish 
specific  lists  of  individual  arti¬ 
cles  coming  under  these  respec¬ 
tive  generic  headings  and  es¬ 


tablish  the  same  ratings  for  all 
articles  in  that  list.  This  list 
could  be  established  either  in 
the  front  or  back  of  the  classi¬ 
fication  but  would  not  have  to 
be  contained  within  the  section 
naming  the  actual  ratings  or 
carload  minimum  weights.  The 
})acking  requirements  for  each 
article  in  the  list  would  be  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  list  itself.  This 
practice  is  common  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
classification  and  should  great¬ 
ly  simplify  the  determination 
of  applicable  ratings  on  all  of 
these  various  items  which 
would  l)e  contained  in  the  list. 

The  classification  at  the  present 
time  provides  in  many  Instances 
different  ratings  for  the  same  com¬ 
modity  depending  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  article  is  packed.  This 
is  jarticularly  true  in  the  case  of 
rating  provided  for  1.  c.  1.  ship¬ 
ments.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  whatever  why  the  rat¬ 
ings  of  articles  should  dei)end  on 
the  tyi)e  of  container  used,  assum¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  the  container 
itself  measures  up  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions  set  forth  in  Classification 
Rules  40  and  41.  It  is  believed  that 
one  rating  should  be  provided  for 
the  same  articles  in  the  same  quan¬ 
tities  and  given  the  same  service. 

There  are  quite  a  numl)er  of  rules 
in  the  present  classification  that  are 
obsolete  and  require  immediate  re¬ 
vision  such  as  Rule  5,  Rule  10, 
Rule  24.  Rule  30.  Rule  34,  Rule  40 
and  Rule  41. 

Rail  less  carload  jiacking  require¬ 
ments  are  contained  in  Rules  5.  40. 
and  41  of  the  Consolidated  Freight 
Classification.  The  rules  embrace 
25  pages  of  the  classification  and 
include  the  most  meticulous  and  de¬ 
tailed  descriptions  with  resjiect  to 
strength  of  the  materials  which  go 
into  the  packaging  as  well  as  a 
number  of  tests  with  resi>ect  to 
whether  or  not  such  materials  com¬ 
ply  with  Rules  40  and  41. 

It  is  difficult  to  segregate  the  ex¬ 
cess  cost  of  jjacking  or  crating  occa¬ 
sioned  by  compliance  with  the  rail 
packing  requirements  over  what 
the  costs  would  be  of  ixicking  or 
crating  necessary  to  protect  the 
goods.  With  respect  to  some  com¬ 
modities  such  as  furniture,  house¬ 
hold  goods,  and  a  number  of  like 


articles  the  cost  of  crating  or  pack¬ 
ing  frequently  equals  and  some¬ 
times  exceeds  the  entire  transporta¬ 
tion  cost. 

When  the  present  rules  40  and  41 
were  written  internal  packing  was 
not  of  great  importance  and  the 
emphasis  was  placed  on  the  outside 
carton.  However,  we  feel  that  in¬ 
ternal  packing  is  of  equal  impor- 
tatice  as  compared  with  the  outside 
container  and  the  packing  rules 
shouUl  be  revised  to  reflect  the 
change.  The  safety  of  a  carton 
should  be  measured  by  its  over-all 
efficiency  rather  than  by  certain  set 
limits  for  the  outer  container. 

The  standards  for  corrugated 
containers  should  l)e  revised  to  re¬ 
flect  the  progress  which  has  l)een 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  cheaper 
lx>ard  particularly  in  the  kraft  field. 
For  instance,  a  40  pound  limit  is 
sjm'ified  for  175  test  board  and  65 
pound  limit  for  200  test  board 
when  there  is  very  little  difference 
in  the  Iward,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
standard  cartons  torlay  will  test  200 
|X)unds  or  better. 

Merchandise  handled  through  the 
parcel  jxjst  system  receives  rougher 
liandling  than  that  handled  by 
freight  yet  it  is  possible  to  ship 
semi- fragile  merchandise  containers 
with  nine  jxjint  liners  whereas  the 
same  shipment  handled  by  freight 
specifies  sixteen  {X)int  liners.  It  is 
our  recotnmendation  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  representing  the  railroads,  Im)x 
manufacturers  and  shippers  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  revise  this  rule  to  con¬ 
form  to  modern  business  methods 
and  provide  the  minimum  packing 
retiuirements  necessary  for  the  safe 
transportation  of  freight. 

War  Postponos  Action 

Mr.  Greenly  announced  several 
weeks  ago  that  his  committee  bad 
completed  a  proposed  revision  of 
Rule  41  and  the  subject  was  dock¬ 
eted  for  hearings.  However,  the  war 
in  Europe  which  caused  the  cutting 
out  of  pulp  imports  from  Norway 
and  Sweden  itTqxised  so  many  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  domestic  i^aper  Ixjard 
industry  that  it  was  felt  advisable 
to  ix)stpone  the  hearings.  I  know 
this  is  a  great  disappointment  to 
the  shipping  public  and  I  am  hojie- 
ful  that  conditions  will  make  it 
ix)ssible  for  this  subject  to  l)e  re¬ 
docketed  at  an  early  date. 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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A  Conveyor  Marking  Table 

Described  by  its  inventor  , 

HOWARD  D.  SCHAEFFER 
The  Wallace  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


At  marekandit*  it  mevad  up  to  tka  mackina, 
tkat  portion  alraady  markad  movat  away. 


The  conveyor  marking  table  is 
a  combination  table  and  con¬ 
veyor,  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  merchandise  to  the 
marking  machine  for  marking,  and 
moving  it  away  after  marking. 

The  marking  machine  is  placed 
on  a  board  or  table,  which  is  18 
inches  in  width,  and  rests  on  the 
permanent  top  of  the  table  and  rides 
on  a  track  in  front  of  the  conveyor. 
The  machine  can  be  moved  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  4  feet,  in  the  event  con¬ 
veyor  is  to  be  used  from  the  oppo¬ 
site  direction.  The  conveyor  oper¬ 
ates  from  left  to  right,  but  can  be 
used  in  the  opposite  direction  with 
equal  efficiency. 

The  conveyor  table  is  neat  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  simply  constructed.  It 
is  similar  to  the  average  marking 
table,  having  eight  3  inch  legs  with 
6  inch  rails  which  are  inches 
thick. 

Tobl*  Comtruction 

The  table  is  4  feet  wide  and  16 
feet  long.  It  has  a  permanent  top 
of  1  inch  thick  maple,  doweled  and 
glued,  with  natural  finish,  and 
measures  2  feet  in  width  and  16 
feet  in  length.  The  table  can  be 
constructed  on  a  larger  scale,  if  it 
is  so  desired. 

The  conveyor  is  2  feet  wide  and 
10  feet,  8  inches  long.  It  is  made 
of  2  inch  thick  hardwood,  with 
masonite  top.  The  hard  finished 
masonite  is  glued  on  and  finished 
natural.  As  the  natural  color  of  the 
masonite  is  a  brown  mahogany 
when  finished,  there  is  quite  a  con¬ 
trast  between  the  permanent  top 
and  conveyor.  This  contrast  serves 
as  a  guide  when  placing  merchan¬ 
dise  either  on  the  permanent  top 
or  conveyor.  The  conveyor  is 
equipped  with  fourteen  ball-bearing 
wheels,  which  run  on  a  metal  track 
such  as  the  track  used  in  show-case 
construction. 

The  clearance  between  the  per¬ 
manent  top  and  conveyor  is  only 


inch,  while  the  clearance  between 
the  marking  machine  table  and  con¬ 
veyor  is  inch.  The  clearance  be¬ 
tween  the  track  or  slide  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  marking  machine  table  is 
also  inch. 

The  conveyor  is  the  same  height 
as  the  height  of  the  permanent  top 
and  can  be  converted  into  a  per¬ 
manent  marking  table  by  removing 
the  board  holding  the  marking  ma¬ 
chine  and  adding  an  additional  top 
measuring  5  feet.  4  inches  in  length, 
which  slides  in  on  track  on  which 
the  conveyor  runs. 

In  order  to  have  the  conveyor 
operate  smoothly,  it  is  necessary  of 
course  to  construct  the  table  so  as 
to  eliminate  all  possible  sway  or 
twist.  It  is  also  necessary  to  have 
the  table  absolutely  level. 

The  marking  machine  board  or 
table  is  made  of  maple,  also  doweled 
and  glued  and  finished  natural.  It 
is  equipped  with  a  metal  slide  on 
back  edge,  which  slides  along  on 
permanent  top.  The  front  edge 
forms  part  of  the  track  or  slide  on 
which  the  board  or  table  travels. 
Starting  at  front  edge  of  marking 
machine,  the  board  or  table  is  fitted 
with  a  ^th  inch  chrome  nickel 
quarter  round,  to  prevent  marking 
machine  from  slipping  off  same. 
This  moulding  also  serves  to  pre¬ 
vent  pencils,  etc.,  from  falling. 


Mechanical  Parts 

The  mechanical  parts  are  few 
and  so  designed  as  to  guarantee 
lengthy  service.  The  conveyor  is 
powered  by  a  one-sixth  h.  p.  motor 
and  is  controlled  by  an  electric  eye 
and  two  switches.  One  switch  is 
located  in  the  rail  of  table  and  the 
other  on  the  floor.  The  latter  is 
used  by  the  operator  to  bring  mer¬ 
chandise  to  marking  machine  when 
the  conveyor  is  operated  from  right 
to  left,  or  as  an  emergency  switch 
should  the  electric  eye  develop 
trouble  such  as  a  bad  tube,  etc.  The 
rail  switch  is  used  to  return  the 
conveyor  to  either  end  of  the  table 
when  electric  eye  is  not  used.  (The 
electric  eye  will  also  return  con¬ 
veyor  to  either  end  of  the  table.) 

The  conveyor  stops  automatically 
at  either  end,  and  when  it  is  in 
motion  shows  two  red  pilot  lights. 
The  pilot  lights  also  remain  lit  if 
the  conveyor  has  reached  either  end 
of  the  table  and  stopped,  indicating 
that  the  motor  is  still  running  after 
the  conveyor  has  automatically  been 
thrown  out  of  gear.  The  shifting 
lever,  which  is  only  5  inches  in 
length,  is  located  just  under  the  rail 
of  table,  6  inches  from  the  rail 
switch. 

The  electric  portion  of  the  table 
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consists  of  approximately  60  feet  of 
b-x  cable,  two  condolette  boxes, 
one  regular  switch  box,  four  3 
inch  connection  boxes,  four  4  inch 
connection  boxes,  one  automobile 
starter  switch  which  serves  as  the 
floor  switch,  two  pilot  light  units, 
and  one  complete  electric  eye  unit. 

The  wiring  is  rather  complicated 
since  the  conveyor  can  l)e  operated 
by  throwing  one  switch,  two 
switches,  or  using  the  electric  eye 
in  unison.  The  pilot  lights  operate 
regardless  of  which  switch  or  con¬ 
trol  is  used. 

All  wiring  is  concealed,  and  the 
only  electrical  parts  visible  are  con¬ 
dolette  boxes  and  control  switches. 
A  box  measuring  26  inches  square, 
and  located  under  the  left  center  of 
the  table,  contains  all  the  mechani¬ 
cal  parts.  This  box  has  air  vents 
for  the  motor.  It  is  imix)ssible  for 
tickets  or  other  waste  to  collect  in 
the  box,  so  enabling  the  table  to 
pass  inspection  as  to  fire  and  lalwr 
laws. 

The  mechanical  jiarts  used  to 
operate  the  conveyor  were  made 
from  discarded  washing  machines. 
The  average  washing  machine  is 
geared  too  fast  to  ojjerate  the  con¬ 
veyor  at  the  speed  recjuired  for 
smooth  and  efficient  operation.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  the  gear  box  by  two- 
thirds.  This  was  done  by  adding 
pulleys  and  belts.  By  rerlucing  the 
speed  of  the  gear  box.  the  necessary 
added  power  was  als(j  obtained. 

The  conveyor  is  run  by  a  round 
leather  belt  looped  over  a  flat  pulley 
with  %  inch  flanges.  A  rack  gear 
may  also  be  used  to  move  the  con¬ 
veyor.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 


An  Advertising 

Size  Selection  Simplified — Com¬ 
piled  and  Published  by  W.  J. 
Blackburn,  64  pages,  price 
$12.75. 

T  is  interesting  to  survey  this 
new  and  very  practical  guide  to 
the  efficient  planning  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  advertising  matter  from  the 
printing  standpoint. 

The  book  fills  a  need  that  has 
long  been  felt  among  printers,  typo¬ 
graphic  designers  and  advertising 
managers  who  have  often  asked  for 
a  plan  of  this  nature  that  would  give 


Ijelt  drive  is  more  practical  and  in 
addition,  cheaper. 

The  reverse  or  shifting  portion 
of  the  mechanism  was  made  from 
the  ringer  {xirts  of  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  and  is  controlled  by  “V”’ 
tyi^e  pulleys  and  lielts  with 

tighteners. 

The  automatic  throw-outs,  which 
are  used  to  stop  the  conveyor  at 
either  end  of  the  table,  are  located 
1  foot  from  either  end  of  table  in 
slots  of  center  rail  supjiorting  the 
front  edge  of  permanent  top.  The 
adjustment  for  stops  is  located  on 
the  under  side  of  conveyor.  These 
stops  are  merely  angle  irons  which 
may  be  moved  in  either  flirection, 
to  obtain  the  correct  stop.  The 
throw-outs  are  connected  by  cable 
to  the  shifting  device,  and  when 
the  conveyor  reaches  either  end  of 
the  table,  the  shifting  device,  or  as 
it  may  lie  calletl  the  "transmission”, 
is  thrown  into  neutral. 

Conveyor  Table  in  Operation 

The  conveyor  was  designed  for 
marking  such  merchandise  as  ho¬ 
siery.  handkerchiefs,  underwear, 
etc.  However,  since  its  installation, 
it  has  proven  efficient  in  use  for 
other  items  of  merchandise. 

It  is  so  geared  that  while  the 
operator  is  marking  the  last  Ikjx  or 
piece  of  merchandise  nearest  the 
marking  machine,  the  next  pile  of 
merchandise  automatically  moves 
into  fKJsition  alongside  of  the 
marking  machine.  As  the  last  box 
of  merchandise  in  the  pile  next  to 
the  marking  machine  is  removed 
from  the  conveyor,  the  electric  eye 
beam  is  completed,  starting  the  con¬ 
veyor  which  moves  the  next  jiile  or 


Printing  Goiide 

them  “pre-check"  sizes  for  various 
types  of  printing. 

The  book  is  replete  with  charts, 
tables  and  diagrams  and  is  very 
carefully  arranged  and  indexed  for 
quick  reference.  The  compiler  of 
the  lxx)k  has  had  many  years  of 
practical  experience  as  an  estimator 
and  assistant  manager  of  a  jirinting 
plant  as  well  as  having  been  a  layout 
and  contact  man  working  with  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  buying  and 
printing. 

—Jos.  H. 


piece  of  merchandise  to  the  mark¬ 
ing  machine. 

As  the  merchandise  reaches  the 
electric  eye.  the  beam  is  cut ;  the 
conveyor  stops  and  the  merchandise 
is  in  position  ready  for  the  ojjerator. 
The  floor  switch  operates  the  con¬ 
veyor  efficiently,  in  the  event  the 
electric  eye  should  go  out  of  order 
at  any  time.  As  the  merchandise  is 
moved  up  to  the  machine,  that  jxir- 
tion  already  marked  moves  away. 
The  merchandise,  after  marking,  is 
usually  placed  in  trucks,  when 
available. 

Morkors  Lika  Table 

When  the  table  was  installed  in 
our  marking  room,  it  was  first  a 
curiosity,  then  a  plaything,  and 
finally  it  reached  the  demonstration 
stage,  in  which  stage  it  still  re¬ 
mains.  The  marking  room  employ- 
c*es  convinced  themselves  as  to  its 
power  by  riding  on  the  conveyor, 
from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the 
other,  in  groups  of  from  three  to 
six  at  a  time.  In  normal  service, 
the  conveyor  would  be  subjected  to 
far  less  abuse  than  it  has  received 
since  installation.  I  am  glad  to  re- 
ix)rt.  however,  that  thus  far  it  has 
not  been  necessary  to  make  even 
the  slightest  adjustment. 

I  have  had  all  the  marking  girls 
work  on  the  conveyor  table  for 
various  periods  of  time,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  true  and  honest  opinion  as 
to  the  advantages  of  the  new  type 
table  over  the  old  type.  The  mark¬ 
ers  can  mark  all  the  merchandise  on 
the  conveyor  without  getting  up, 
and  at  the  same  time,  other  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  placed  on  the  per¬ 
manent  top  of  the  table  and 
checked,  ready  to  be  placed  on  the 
conveyor  when  it  is  empty. 

You  may  lie  sure  that  I  received 
opinions,  and  quickly. 

The  answer  is :  All  marking 
girls  now  want  conveyor  tables. 

The  cost  of  the  conveyor  table, 
without  the  electric  eye,  is  but  a 
few  dollars  more  than  the  ordinary 
marking  table.  The  electric  eye,  of 
course,  adds  considerably  to  the 
cost.  The  conveyor  will  carry  a 
load  of  one  thousand  pounds,  is 
simple  to  operate,  and  is  highly  ap¬ 
proved  by  operators.  It  is  an 
economy  in  any  marking  room.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  proven  so 
satisfactory  that  a  second  one  is 
now  under  construction. 
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By  HELEN  K.  MULHERN 


National  Retail  Demonstration  Starts  September  16 
National  Furniture  Week  Starts  September  21 
The  Silk  Parade  Starts  September  23 


Anyway,  it  will  be  a  busy  Sep- 
teiiil)er.  What  any  honiefurnish- 
ings  division  does  al)out  the  pro¬ 
motional  possibilities  of  the  period 
l)etween  Septeml)er  16  and  Septem- 
I)er  28  dei)ends  entirely  uixm  store 
policy.  The  suggestions  that  are  set 
down  here  are  for  hoinefumishings 
divisions  which  expect  to  tie  in  with 
a  storewide  effort  on  one  or  all  of 
the  three  promotions. 

Ndtioiral  Retail  Dmnonstratioii— 
TIm  Homofurfiishings  Division 

The  basic  purpose  of  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Week  is  to  make  the  public 
realize  that  stores  are  community  in¬ 
stitutions  which  perform  an  essen¬ 
tial  community  service.  This  year, 
as  Lew  Hahn  ix)ints  out  in  the 
National  Retail  Demonstration 
Primer,  the  most  im|X)rtant  question 
in  the  mind  of  the  nation  is,  “How 
quickly  can  we  make  the  United 
States  strong  enough  to  defend  itself 
in  a  world  at  war?”  He  suggests, 
therefore,  that  stores  devote  a  great 
deal  of  Demonstration  effort  to 
stressing  the  need  of  national  de¬ 
fense;  and  play  the  patriotic  theme 
to  the  limit  with  displays  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

Many  stores  will  adopt  and  publi¬ 
cize  patriotic  slogans.  Some  of  them, 
no  doubt,  will  go  further  and  use 
slogans  and  institutional  copy  which 
urge  specific  defense  measures.  The 
homefurnishings  division  finds  a 
logical  place  in  any  such  program. 
The  homes  which  the  community  is 
determined  to  safeguard  against  any 
threats  to  its  peace  are  homes  which 
your  store  has  helped  to  build.  The 
prized  possessions  in  them,  jierhaps 
generations  old,  were  bought  in  your 
store.  \r\\  .store  with  a  history  that 


goes  more  than  a  few  years  back  has 
associations  in  its  customers'  minds 
which  skillful  advertising  will  bring 
to  light — memories  that  go  back  into 
childhood  and  y(»uth  and  evoke  a 
feeling  of  respect  and  friendshij). 

In  s((me  suggestitais  which  the 
International  Silk  Guild  makes 
farther  on  in  these  pages  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Silk  Parade  is  the  pro¬ 
posal  that  you  borrow  heirloom  silk 
draperies  from  “first  families”  of 
your  community  and  display  them 
with  information  as  to  where  and 
when  they  were  first  hung,  so  as  to 
indicate  the  enduring  quality  of  fine 
silk.  This  idea  could  l)e  develo])ed 
very  effectively  for  National  Retail 
Demonstration  Week  in  a  loan  exhi¬ 
bition  of  lovely  furniture,  rugs, 
linens  and  draperies.  Fascinating  in 
itself,  such  an  exhibition,  with  plac¬ 
ards  telling  when  the  merchandise 
was  bought,  would  fix  in  your  cus¬ 
tomers’  minds  the  knowledge  that 
your  store  is  an  integral  j)art  of  the 
community’s  history. 

But  you  need  not  confine  your 
effort  to  the  part  your  store  has 
played  in  the  community’s  past.  You 
are  a  vital  factor  in  its  life  today. 
Brand  new  homes,  shining  in  the 
glory  of  fresh  paint  and  new  furni¬ 
ture  and  rugs,  testify  to  that.  Per¬ 
haps  your  records  will  tell  you  in 
round  numbers  how  many  new 
homes  you  have  helped  to  create  in 
recent  years.  Y ou .  have  put  more 
than  merchandise  into  tho.se  homes; 
you  have  been  headquarters  for  FHA 
information,  for  budget  advice,  for 
credit,  for  decorating  service.  That’s 
something  to  brag  atout,  in  a  nice 
way. 

Retail  Demonstration  Week  is  not 
the  time  for  high  pressure  selling. 
But  it  is  the  time  for  you  to  hold 


ojjen  house.  And  when  you  are 
issuing  your  invitation  to  the  public 
to  come  in  to  see  your  model  rooms 
and  e.xhibits,  you  are  certainly  justi¬ 
fied  in  issuing  an  invitation  to  con¬ 
sult  your  budget  advisor  and  your 
decorating  staff.  If  you  have  no 
decorator,  this  would  lie  a  good  time 
to  invite  lecturers  in  or  to  add  a 
woman  of  some  local  reputation  to 
your  staff  temporarily.  .\nd  keep 
her  working  for  you  on  into  the  next 
week,  which  is  National  Furniture 
WTek.  For  while  it  might  have  made 
life  simpler  if  National  Furniture 
Week  and  Demonstration  Week 
came  at  the  same  time,  as  it  is  one 
sets  the  stage  for  the  other.  A  good 
institutional  job  in  Demonstration 
W'^eek  jiaves  the  way  for  a  good  sell¬ 
ing  job  in  Furniture  Week. 

National  Furnitura  Waok 
Tha  Furnitura  Doportmont 

If  this  is  to  be  a  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  Style  Show,  as  its  siwnsors  in¬ 
tend,  it  will  not  Ite  sufficient  simply 
to  label  the  new  merchandise  “new” 
or  “smart”.  Some  promotional  idea 
in  which  patriotism  plays  a  part 
would  lie  a  logical  outcome  of  the 
Retail  Demonstration  Week.  “All- 
.\merican”  themes  are  all  over  the 
place  this  year  and  likely  to  Income 
meaningless  unless  the  idea  is  well 
thought  out.  There  \s  an  American 
way  of  living,  however,  and  it  makes 
a  beautiful  promotional  theme  if  its 
implications  are  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood.  .\t  the  moment  this  .-\merican 
way  in  decoration  is  a  kind  of  styl¬ 
ized  informality.  It  is  informal  lie- 
cause  it  insists  on  lightness,  gayety  , 
and  comfort.  But  it  is  not  casual. 
It  is  not  necessarily  “modern”.  It 
delights  in  surprises — flowered  wall 
Iiajier  on  the  ceiling;  a  blue  room 
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Th»  blua  and  whila 
badroom  !n  Macy's 
kouta  in  fha  Town  of 
Tomorrow,  apilomizas 
tha  critpnatt  and  sfyl- 
ixad  informality  of  tha 
currant  Amarican  mood 
in  dacoratin9. 


with  one  wall  of  a  deep  fuchsia;  a 
quaintly  formal  arrangement  of 
flower  prints.  These  touches  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
“period”  in  furniture  which  is  cur¬ 
rently  popular,  and  American  decor¬ 
ators  will  introduce  them  into  Reg¬ 
ency  rooms  just  as  deftly  and  cer¬ 
tainly  as  they  have  used  them  to 
touch  up  French  Provincial  or  Vic¬ 
torian  or  modern  rooms  in  the  recent 
past.  So  for  the  decorator  type  of 
furniture  department,  it  would  seem 
a  good  idea  to  have  copywriters  ex¬ 
plore  the  possibilities  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  genius  for  decoration. 

Promofiag  tii*  DMignar 

The  fall  months  will  see  some 
stores  launching  oflF  into  the  trade- 
marked  “American  Way”  promo- 
motion,  in  which  the  names  of 
American  designers  will  be  featured. 
The  results  of  this  promotion  are 
going  to  be  highly  interesting  to 
watch,  not  only  for  customer  re¬ 
sponse  hut  equally  for  the  effect  it 
may  have  on  the  promotion  ideas  of 
competing  stores.  We’d  like  to  quote 
here  a  suggestion  that  we  have 
been  stubbornly  repeating  in  The 
Bulletin  for  a  long  time  now : 

“Designers  of  great  talent  and 
reputation  are  working  for  man¬ 
ufacturers  who  supply  you. 
Why  not  try  a  modest  institu¬ 
tional  series  on  them  ?  The  prin¬ 
ciple  has  worked  well  for  the 
ready-to-wear  business.  They 
have  Schiaparelli,  Vionnet, 
Muriel  King.  You  have  Rohde, 
Deskey,  Wormley,  Wright. 


Bach,  Jiranek,  and  many  others. 
Isn’t  there  one  of  these  who  is 
to  modern  design  what  Chippen¬ 
dale  was  to  the  18th  Century? 
Also  you  have  the  artists  who 
adapt  with  sensitiveness  and 
skill  the  designs  of  the  old  crafts¬ 
men.  scaling  and  simplifying 
them  to  modern  needs  and  keep¬ 
ing  intact  their  magic  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  detail.” 

The  ready-to-wear  p>eople  have 
made  capital  always  of  the  names 
and  even  the  personalities  of  their 
designers.  Now  that  Paris  can  no 
longer  supply  the  aura  of  glamour 
with  which  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  surround  their  “creations” 
they  are  losing  no  time,  but  planning 
feverishly  to  acquaint  the  customers 
with  the  names  of  American  design¬ 
ers  and  to  build  up  a  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  customer  mind  that 
American  designers  and  American 
designs  are  smart  and  authoritative. 

If  the  ready-to-wear  industry  con¬ 
siders  the  customer’s  familiarity  with 
the  designer’s  name  so  important, 
what  is  there  about  the  furniture 
industry  that  makes  it  think  it  can 
neglect  the  promotional  opportunity 
in  identifying  the  designer  of  its 
product?  We  quote  again,  from 
the  October,  1939  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  : 

“What  we  should  like  to  see 
in  homefurnishings  advertising 
would  be  still  another  idea  long 
ago  proven  effective  in  the 
ready-to-wear  division — the  fea¬ 
turing  of  designers  by  name.  Not 


just  the  long-dead  ones,  who 
have  simply  liecome  synono- 
mous  with  certain  unvarying 
types  of  furniture,  but  the  bright 
and  bubbling,  alive-and-kicking 
ones  who  are  turning  out  our 
modern  furniture.  It  might  not 
be  amiss  to  jxiint  out  that  many 
of  them  are  familiar  names  to 
the  public  in  other  fields,  and 
partiailarly  familiar  right  now 
since  their  work  in  a  number  of 
categories  has  appeared  at  the 
World’s  Fairs.” 

Opportunity  for  Each  Storo 

Well,  everj’body  always  wants  to 
know  why  the  homefurnishings  in¬ 
dustry  doesn’t  do  thus  and  so.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  afflicted  by  more  pontifi¬ 
cal  advice-givers  (like  us)  than  most 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  store; 
and  certainly  we  have  to  sympathize 
with  the  weary  department  store 
man  who  just  would  like  to  know 
how  many  fancy  little  ideas  we’d  be 
eager  to  put  into  operation  after 
we’d  really  come  face  to  face  with 
the  bread  and  butter  job  of  mer¬ 
chandising  for  an  unimaginative  pub¬ 
lic.  Yet.  looking  back  over  the  past 
five  years,  during  which  we’ve 
watched  with  admiring  interest  the 
branching  out  and  enriching  of  home 
furnishings  promotion  in  a  number 
of  individual  stores,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  whole  obstacle  to 
more  widespread  efforts  is  described 
very  exactly  in  the  National  Furni¬ 
ture  Week  plan  book: 

“There  is  no  ‘General  Motors’ 
in  the  homefurnishings  field. 
Lacking  any  great  corporation 
able,  alone,  to  accomplish  the 
institutional  selling  job  which 
should  be  done,  we  must  rely  on 
teamwork  to  create  the  basic  de¬ 
sire  for  better  home  furnishings 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  great¬ 
er  values  we  are  offering  to  the 
public.” 

The  home  furnishings  industry 
represents  a  great  diversity  of  prod¬ 
ucts.  There  is  little  concentration; 
manufacturing  is  carried  on  by  a 
multitude  of  comparatively  small 
concerns.  Many  of  them  are  getting 
together  to  coordinate  their  lines: 
but  on  the  whole  the  job  of  coordi¬ 
nation  and  promotion  must  be  done 
by  the  store  itself. 

Definitely  the  success  of  National 
Furniture  Week  w’ill  depend  entire- 
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ly  upon  the  efforts  of  the  individual 
store,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  re¬ 
straint  upon  the  originality  and  live¬ 
liness  which  any  one  store  can  put 
into  it. 

And.  if  you  can  just  bear  a  little 
more  of  this,  remember  that  retail 
advertising  of  any  sort  this  autumn 
is  going  to  l)e  competing  for  interest 
with  the  most  absorbing  and  disturb¬ 
ing  world  news  that  our  generation 
has  known.  It  will  have  to  l)e  better 
than  just  commercial ;  it  will  have  to 
be  vital  and  lively  and  largely  insti¬ 
tutional.  And  if  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  division  wants  to  swim  with  the 
tide  and  not  against  it,  it  will  give 
serious  planning  and  meticulous  ex¬ 
ecution  to  some  sound  variation  of 
the  All-American  theme.  Sincerity 
and  imagination  will  have  to  be  part 
of  National  Furniture  Week  if  the 
1940  American  public  is  to  be  im¬ 
pressed. 

TIm  Silk  Porad*— 

DropariM,  Upkolstary,  Linwis 

Coincident  with  National  Furni¬ 
ture  Week  will  come  the  Silk  Parade. 
Our  indefatigable  friends  at  the 
International  Silk  Guild  are  work¬ 
ing  overtime  to  supply  promotional 
ideas,  and  at  our  request  they  have 
prepared  some  suggestions  for  home 
furnishings  displays. 

“Comprehensive  assortments  of 
new  drapery  and  upholstery  silks 
can,”  they  tell  us,  “be  profitably 
stocked  at  this  time  by  department 
stores,  including  those  who  during 
some  months  of  the  year  find  it  ex¬ 
pedient  to  keep  their  stocks  low  or 
to  sell  from  sample  cuts  of  silk.” 


They  point  out  that  the  Silk 
Parade  is  timed  to  come  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  “post-slip-cover”  sea¬ 
son,  when  worn  furniture  brought 
out  into  the  open  cries  aloud  for  re¬ 
placement  or  reconditioning  in  quali¬ 
ty  fabric ;  this  makes  necessary,  they 
continue,  the  replacement  also  of  wall 
and  window  draperies — affording 
further  opportunity  for  silk  selling. 

At  any  rate,  according  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  taste  and  income  level  which 
the  store  is  meeting,  and  also  taking 
into  consideration  the  prestige  pur¬ 
pose  which  will  be  served,  there  are 
many  ideas  that  can  be  worked  up. 
One  is  the  trend  that  endorses  the 
keying  of  gowns  to  the  interiors  in 
w’hich  they  are  worn,  and  makes  an 
attention-getting  window  or  island 
display. 

The  Silk  Guild  supplies  the  two 
display  ideas  illustrated.  Here  are 
more : 

A  home  furnishings  division  that 
wants  to  go  into  the  Silk  Parade 
promotion  very  dramatically  and 
thoroughly  might  reproduce  the 
boudoir  setting  in  the  American  Silk 
Industry  Exhibit  at  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair — this  has  the  added 
advantage  of  having  been  seen  by  a 
great  many  of  your  customers. 

Another  suggestion,  courtesy  of 
the  Silk  Guild,  could  be  used  as  well 
for  any  decorative  fabric  promotion. 
This  is  planned  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  the  “eye-minded”  woman, 
who  finds  it  difficult  to  visualize  from 
a  length  of  fabric  how  it  will  look 
in  her  home.  As  an  inspiration  to 
this  hesitant  customer,  you  can  paint 
a  row  of  chair  or  sofa  frames  of  fast¬ 


selling  types,  in  realistic  ^perspective, 
on  a  plasterboard  wall  at  one  side  of 
the  dejpartment.  Cut  out  the  inside 
of  these  chair  frames  so  that  silk 
upholstery  fabrics  can  be  fitted  into 
them  interchangeably,  thus  making 
all  very  simple  for  customer  and 
salesperson  alike. 

They  suggest  also  that  a  ten  or 
twelve-fold  plasterboard  screen 
(possibly  with  some  variety  in  the 
size  of  the  folds)  could  lie  similarly 
painted  with  windows  of  various 
dimensions  and  these  hung,  to  sug¬ 
gest  real  windows,  with  silk  draperies 
and  silk  glass  curtains  that  will  sell 
by  suggestion.  These  ideas  strike  us 
as  extremely  practical  ones  which 
can  be  used  for  a  long  time. 

Here  are  more  suggestions  from 
the  Guild : 

Borrow  heirloom  silk  draperies 
from  your  “first  family”  customers 
and  have  a  loan  exhibition,  in 
windows  or  in  the  drapery  depart¬ 
ment.  Display  them  at  a  window  de¬ 
signed  to  simulate  those  of  the  period 
when  these  draperies  were  in  fashion. 
Feature  near  ‘this  a  modern  window, 
hung  with  a  contemporary  version 
of  the  same  silk  type.  Other  modern 
drapery  silks  could  be  included  in 
the  display,  which  could  be  stressed 
as  bearing  witness  to  the  long  life 
for  which  good  silk  fabrics  are 
famous. 

Display  silk  draperies  at  the  en¬ 
trances  of  other  departments  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  Silk  Parade.  These 
could  be  accompanied  by  copy  cards 
tearing  messages  like  this:  “These 
fine  silk  draperies  are  typical  of  a 
wide  assortment  we  are  proud  to  dis- 


DispUy  suggettions  for  tha  Silk  Parad*.  Af  left  a  tilk-upholtfarad  chair  ovar  which  a  langth  of 
drapary  silk  is  displayad,  saan  through  an  aparfura  in  a  paga  of  nawsprinf — fha  slogan,  "Silk  in 
tha  Naws".  Af  right  a  display  suggasting  a  room  of  tha  Fadaral  pariod,  with  silks  in  flag  colorings. 
Rod  and  whita  stripos  for  wall  covoring,  blua  for  draparias,  whita  for  sofa  upholstary. 
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play  in  the  Home  Furnishings  De¬ 
partment  of  this  store  in  celebration 
of  the  7th  Annual  Silk  Parade.” 

A  silk-upholstered  chair,  a  chair 
frame  draped  with  a  length  of 
upholstery  silk  or  a  lamp  with  a  silk 
shade  might  be  used  in  the  same 
manner,  placed,  for  example,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  piece  goods  or  l)etter 
dress  department. 

Stores  with  sizable  bedding  de¬ 
partments  should  take  advantage  of 
the  Parade  to  unfurl  their  loveliest 
silk  bed  appointments — silk  sheets, 
silk  pillow  cases,  silk  blanket  covers, 
silk  bedspreads  and  silk  pouffs.  A 
“sleeping”  manikin  in  a  luxurious 
silk  bedroom  setting  is  suggested. 

What  we  say  is,  blessings  on  the 
Silk  Guild,  which  wastes  no  time  on 
generalities  but  tells  you  precisely 
how  to  go  to  town  with  the  Silk 
Parade  if  you  want  to  do  it. 

Incidentally,  a  new  feature  of  the 
promotion  this  year  is  the  Interior 
Decorators’  Contest.  Prizes  will  be 
awarded  for  outstanding  original 
door  plans  accompanied  by  water 
color  elevations  of  the  room  or  rooms 
included,  to  which  samples  of  the 
silk  decorative  fabrics  recommended 
for  use,  and  a  notation  of  their  source 
and  cost  per  yard  are  attached.  The 
material  will  be  judged  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  including  both  professional 
interior  decorators  and  consumer 
representatives.  Closing  date  for  en¬ 
tries  is  October  10th.  Get  details 
from  the  International  Silk  Guild. 

M«tropolitaii  StorM  in  August 

Bamberger’s  opened  seven  new 
display  rooms,  the  theme  being 
“.\mericana”,  the  furniture  cherry 
and  maple  reproductions,  the  high¬ 
lights  antique  accessories  and  drap¬ 
eries  in  chintzes  and  cottons  pat¬ 
terned  after  old  documents. 

The  rooms  were  designed  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  idea  of  showing  how 
old  farmhouses  and  l)arns  may  be  at¬ 
tractively  remodeled,  but  they  con¬ 
form  in  scale  with  apartments  and 
suburban  homes  as  well.  The  re¬ 
modeling  idea,  however,  is  a  fresh 
and  interest-attracting  note.  Further 
interest  is  added  by  the  fact  that  the 
rooms  are  arranged  for  different 
types  of  budgets.  A  feature  of  the 
display  is  the  “Americana  Shop”  of 
accessories,  a  room  decorated  in 
Colonial  style  with  a  stock  of  Sand¬ 
wich  glass,  old  pewter.  copi>er  and 
small,  authentic  furniture  pieces. 

Names  given  to  the  model  rooms 


Bambergar't  charry  dining  room,  captioned  "Pumpkin  Pie".  Walls  of  pumpkin 
yellow,  chair  coverings  and  draperies  of  a  hand-blocked  hunting  print^in  brown, 
green,  yellow  and  white. 


suggest  the  “.\mericana”  feeling : 
“Cherr)’  \’alley”,  “Pumpkin  Pie”, 
“Cranberry’  Sauce",  “Maple  Sugar”. 

Bloomingdale’s  featured  “Dress¬ 
maker  Color  Schemes”  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  grouj)  of  modern  rooms.  A 
large  “living  and  listening”  room 
in  which  a  piano  is  the  focal  point 
is  the  most  imix)rtant  of  the  series. 
The  color  scheme  is  muted  grey, 
green  and  yellow.  Lighting  is  from 
a  cornice  cove  running  all  around  the 
room.  There  is  a  six  foot  chest  of 
grey  speckled  ix)rphyry  with  Incite 
rings.  .\  living  room  with  dining 
gallery  has  a  carjjet  of  pale  fuchsia, 
w'alls  of  dusty  pink  with  burgundy 
trim,  upholstery  in  blue  and  bur¬ 
gundy.  There  is  a  black-painted 
bookcase  and  cabinet  group  with  a 
front  of  pale  grey  leatherette,  and  a 
flat  topped  desk  of  acorn  ash.  The 
divider  between  living  room  and  din¬ 
ing  gallery  has  a  built-in  plant  stand, 
and  dining  pieces  of  honey  ash  with 
trim  of  acorn  ash.  A  l)edroom  is  not¬ 
able  for  the  unconventional  color 
scheme  of  ebony,  scarlet  and  oatmeal. 

B.  Altman  opened  its  Modern 
Shop,  similar  in  floor  plan  to  its 
Young  Homemaker’s  Shop — an  en¬ 
closed  space  with  furniture  and  all 
accessories  on  display  and  model 
rooms  on  two  sides.  One  living  room 
is  cued  to  a  harlequin  statuette,  and 
carries  out  the  harlequin  motif  in 
the  decoration.  The  linoleum  floor 
has  scattered,  vari-colored  and  styl¬ 


ized  flowers  on  a  chartreuse  ground. 
A  scattery  flower  print  appears  again 
in  the  dra^ieries.  Two  Victorian 
chairs  in  tufted  crimson  satin  strike 
a  theatrical  note.  Other  notes:  a 
coffee  table  of  the  twisted  plaster 
school  with  underpinnings  that  look 
like  white  rope.  Green  Iwttle  lamps 
with  petticoat  shades.  A  coffee  table 
in  white  leather  designed  to  look  like 
two  huge  volumes  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  The  whole  promotion  is  a 
brave  attempt  to  take  the  curse  of 
sameness  off  modern  in  the  medium 
price  group,  and  to  encourage  the 
customer  to  experiment  in  mixing 
modern  with  period  pieces. 

Gimliel’s,  in  whose  new  Young 
.\merica  shopful  of  modern  the  glory 
still  lingers,  rests  not  on  its  laurels. 
The  large  corner  window,  which  has 
been  stopping  traffic  with  one  thing 
and  another  ever  since  last  Christ¬ 
mas,  was  recently  devoted  to  demon¬ 
stration  of  how  to  mix  modern  and 
traditional. 

Abraham  &  Straus  used  a  Model 
Thrift  Apartment  for  a  budget  pro¬ 
motion.  There  are  three  apartments 
of  different  sizes.  Wall  treatments, 
in  which  a  painted  wall  color  is  fre¬ 
quently  coordinated  with  a  figured 
wall  paper,  are  of  special  interest. 

McCreery’s  is  all  set  for  its  Sep¬ 
tember  promotion  of  Harmony 
House,  its  English  Regency  collec¬ 
tion.  and  so  carries  off  honors  for 
oi)ening  the  Regency  fanfare  in  New 
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Cannon  Mills  showroom  window,  •  throo>dimonsional  roproduction  of  national 
magazina  ad  for  Saptambar  15th,  faaturing  "Dacor-Aidar  Towals". 


York.  The  whole  34th  Street  side 
of  the  furniture  department  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  collection,  as  an  enclosed 
shop.  The  white  entrance  facade  has 
legends  painted  on  it  which  advise 
the  customer  to  “Be  Your  Own 
Decorator.  Choose  what  you  like  for 
what  you  like  is  right.  Elach  of  the 
seven  colors  in  each  of  the  seven 
shades  is  scientifically  blended  to 
harmonize  with  all  of  the  other 
colors.”  A  blindfolded  manikin 
dramatizes  the  idea  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  make  a  mistake  in  combining 
the  basic  colors.  The  project,  to  be 
presented  in  stores  throughout  the 
country,  follows  the  proven  rules  for 
success  in  presenting  coordinated 
colors  and  accessories ;  has  the  added 
advantage  of  being  built  on  a  new, 
but  not  too  radical,  style  theme. 

Domestics  Data 

At  the  lively  little  press  party  with 
which  Cannon  Mills  introduced  its 
new  “Decor-aider”  towels  for  fall, 
the  editors  of  consumer  magazines 
were  snapping  up  with  cries  of  de¬ 
light  a  little  list  of  ten  rules  for  cor¬ 
rect  bathroom  decoration  which  Ruth 
Leigh  of  Cannon  was  distributing. 
Their  readers  are  our  customers,  so 
here  are  the  rules : 

“1.  Use  towels  in  more  than  one 
color  to  make  a  bathroom  in¬ 
teresting.  For  example,  peach 
towels  on  a  bar  with  blue ;  yel¬ 
low  with  green,  etc. 


‘2.  If  you  prefer  a  one-color  bath¬ 
room,  choose  different  shades 
of  one  color ;  as,  light  and  deep 
blues.  Or,  different  towels  in 
the  same  color. 

‘3.  Choose  patterned  towels  in 
colors  that  contrast  or  har¬ 
monize  with  your  bathroom 
walls,  instead  of  exactly  match¬ 
ing  them.  Or,  towels  lighter 
or  deeper  than  the  wall  color. 

‘4.  Plain  or  texture  towels  are  liest 
in  bathrooms  with  patterned 
walls. 

“5.  Choose  towels  with  all-over  de¬ 
signs  for  bathrooms  with  plain 
walls. 

“6.  Plain  towels  with  neat  tailored 
borders  make  a  small  bathroom 
seem  larger. 

“7.  Light  colored  towels  make  a 
dark  bathroom  appear  brighter. 

“8.  Use  two  or  three  harmonizing 
colors  if  you  wish  to  keep 
towels  separate  in  a  family 
bathroom. 

“9.  Harmonize  towels  with  the 
bedroom’s  color  scheme,  if 
bathroom  adjoins  sleeping 
quarters. 

TO.  Change  your  bathroom’s  color 
scheme  each  week  by  using  dif¬ 
ferent  color  towels  to  harmo¬ 
nize  with,  or  to  accent  the  back¬ 
ground.” 

*  *  * 

Question  from  a  lay  friend  who 


leafed  through  the  pages  of  the 
August  issue  of  The  Bulletin  re¬ 
cently  :  “Why  don’t  the  stores  tell 
us  to  buy  more  blankets  so  we  can 
wash  them  more  frequently?  I  notice 
you  talk  about  buying  two  corsets  at 
a  time  .so  you  can  wear  one  and  wash 
one.  I  do  that  myself;  but  honestly 
I’d  hate  to  tell  you  what  our  blankets 
used  to  look  like  around  the  end  of 
February,  until  last  year  I  got  a  firm 
grip  on  myself  and  Ixiught  extras  for 
every  bed  in  the  house.  Now  I  can 
send  the  blankets  to  the  laundrj’  with¬ 
out  worrying  about  the  whole  house¬ 
hold  coming  down  with  pneumonia.” 
Maylie  she  has  something  there? 

*  *  * 

G.  Fox  &  Company  of  Hartford 
showed  the  Peppered  miniature  lied- 
rooms  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
.\ugust.  Twenty-one  inches  by 
twenty-four  inches  and  eleven  inches 
high,  they  reproduce  the  bedrooms 
of  Cleopatra,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Queen  Victoria  and  George  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Chock-Up  Campaign 

Mattress  Check-Up  Time  is  being 
promoted  by  Spring-Air  in  a  ten- 
week  newspaper  campaign  which 
opened  on  August  18th.  Their  de¬ 
clared  purpose  is  to  get  at  the  90% 
of  the  public  which  would  not  ordi¬ 
narily  be  in  the  market  for  mattresses 
this  year,  by  calling  people’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  present  obsolete  sleep¬ 
ing  equipment  and  making  them  see 
why  it’s  obsolete. 

Quote 

“The  word  ‘functionalism’  was 
not  heard  so  often  at  this  market  and 
that  was  a  relief.  After  all  there  is 
a  decided  limit  to  functionalism.  A 
chair  must  have  a  seat  and  a  liack 
with  definite  minimum  limits.  May¬ 
be  it  would  be  functional  to  use  the 
space  beneath  the  legs  for  drawers 
or  a  cupboard  but  one  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  chair  is  movability  so  it 
must  lie  light,  hence  no  cuplxiard.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  traditional  fur¬ 
niture  is  very  functional  in  its  char¬ 
acter  and  modern  design  has  only 
limited  opixirtunity  for  greater 
adaptability  of  shape  or  economy  of 
space.” 

— George  N.  Lamb, 
of  the  Mahogany  Associa¬ 
tion,  discussing  the  summer 
furniture  markets. 
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JUST  OFF  THE  PRESS  .  .  . 

"'Manual  on 

Merchandise  Transportation" 

Will  Save  Thousands  of  Dollars  for  Many  Stores  . . . 
Contains  Reference  Material  of  Value  to  All  Stores. . . 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  MANUAL  .  .  .  devoted  entirely  to  controlling  the  transportation  of  merchan¬ 
dise  from  vendors  to  stores,  with  the  view  of  effecting  economy  in  transportation  charges  .  .  . 
also  dealing  with  related  transportation  problems.  (Does  not  include  receiving  and  marking 
practices. ) 

A  true  “manual”  in  every  sense  of  the  word  .  .  .  printed,  cloth  bound  book  of  184  pages  ... 
fourteen  chapters  .  .  .  each  chapter  divided  by  sub-heads,  plus  marginal  headings  on  sides  of 
pages  .  .  .  desired  information  easily  located. 

EMBODIES  .  .  .  the  broad  experience  and  counsel  of  a  large  group  of  outstanding  retail  store  Traffic 
Managers,  under  whose  direction  the  Manual  was  prepared  .  .  .  supplemented  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  experience  gained  through  “on  the-spot”  traffic  surveys  for  103  stores  located  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  made  by  the  Traffic  Group  Manager. 

WILL  BE  USED  BY  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Traffic  Managers,  Receiving  Managers,  and 
in  smaller  stores  hy  whichever  executive  places 
shipping  instructions  on  purchase  orders,  handles  , 
loss  and  damage  claims  against  carriers,  and  j 
handles  all  other  traffic  details  .  .  . 

.  .  ,  Controllers,  Store  Managers  and  other 
policy  making  executives,  to  learn  more  about  ' 
this  least  understood  function  of  store  work  .  .  . 
also  will  make  possible  a  comparison  of  their 
present  methods  of  handling  this  work  with  the 
suggested  methods  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Universities,  colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions  as  a  text  and  reference  book  .  .  . 

.  .  .  local  retail  secretaries  and  resident  buyers, 
to  aid  them  with  their  traffic  problems. 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

TRAFFIC  GROUP— 101  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  copies  ol  MANUAL  ON  MERCHANDISE  TRANSPORTATION  at  $  ea.  to: 

(Please  make  checks  payable  to  NAME  . 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Ass'n. 

We  are  required  to  charge  pur-  STORE . 

chasers  in  New  York  City,  an  addi¬ 
tional  2%  for  the  city  sales  tax.)  ADDRESS  AND  CITY 


PRICE 

To  Members  and  Schools: 

1  to  3  copies. . . 

.S3.00  each 

4  to  7  copies . . . 

.S2.75  each 

8  to  14  copies. . . 

.  S2.50  each 

15  to  20  copies . . . 

.$2.25  each 

Over  20  copies.’. . 

.$2.00  each 

To  Non-members: 

$5.00  each 

(Not  available  to 

non-members 

eligible  to  join 

the  National 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.) 
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ly  WESTLAW  KEENE 


Women  Are  People — Their  Appeal  to  Men — The  Great 
Youthifying  Fallacy — Girl  Writes  Man — Piece  Goods  in 
Doghouse — Innocence  Vs.  Wisdom — Toast  to  A  Woman 


^^T’D  never  fall  in  love  with  a 
X  gorgeous  clothes-horse,  but  I 
do  appreciate  a  woman  who 
dresses  to  make  the  most  of  her 
looks.  It  isn't  a  question  of  money 
either.  I  suppose  it’s  easier  to  gloss 
over  defects  and  get  a  smart  effect 
if  you  spend  a  fortune.  But  I've 
seen  $20-a-week  girls  accomplish 
miracles.  What  so  many  women 
never  realize  is  that  we  men  may  not 
know  what  you  have  on.  hut  we  cer¬ 
tainly  know  how  you  look.”  .  .  . 
That’s  Hildegarde  Dolson  quoting 
with  approval  “one  of  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  men  we  know.”  Hildegarde, 
who  started  in  advertising  as  a  run¬ 
around  girl  at  Gimbel’s,  has  since 
been  a  copywriter  at  Bamlierger’s, 
Opjjenheim  Collins’,  Macy’s.  and 
now  at  Franklin  Simon’s.  A  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  New  Yorker,  a  bud¬ 
ding  play  right,  she  is  author  of 
“How  About  a  Man,”  an  authorita¬ 
tive  book  of  advice  from  which  the 
foregoing  fundamental  fact  on  the 
function  of  fabrics  has  been  ab¬ 
stracted. 

Right,  genteel  reader,  absolutely 
right!  You  win  five  silver  dollars 
and  a  set  of  White  Owl  encyclope¬ 
dias  for  guessing  that  we’re  going  to 
continue,  from  where  we  left  off  in 
last  month’s  issue,  the  pages  devoted 
to  introductory  data  of  a  how  -  to  - 
increase  -  fabric  -  volume  -  and  -win- 
larger  -  profits  nature.  We  resume 
our  work  with  considerable  confi¬ 
dence,  for  during  the  past  few  weeks 
many  men  and  women  who  are  well- 
informed  about  fashion  and  fabrics 
have  read  the  article,  and  have  urged 
us  to  go  ahead  and  spread  similar 
stuff  on  the  record.  (Not  as  ego¬ 
tistical  a  statement  as  it  may  seem, 
for  most  of  those  commentators  in¬ 
dicated — and  very  blunt  alx»ut  it 
some  of  them  were! — that  though 
the  matter  was  acceptable,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  presenting  it  was  inept,  dif¬ 
fuse.  planless.  We  shall  try  to  profit 
by  their  criticism.) 


''Runniiig  a  Good  Book" 

What  do  the  salespeople  in  fabric 
dej)artments  think  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise  they  sell?  During  the  past 
decade  or  two  the  writer  has  talked 
with  several  thousand  salespeople  in 
numerous  big  stores  and  many  small 
stores  .scattered  over  the  country. 
Most  of  them  seemed  madly  deter¬ 
mined  to  “run  a  good  book.”  Too 
many  of  them  .seemed  to  have  only 
a  hazy,  subconscious  understanding 
of  what  it  was  all  about.  The  ma¬ 
jority  were  content  to  act  as  auto¬ 
matons.  measuring  off.  as  retiuested 
by  the  customer,  two  yards  of  this  or 
four  yards  of  that,  and  occasionally, 
or  invariably,  trying  to  sell  a  few 
yards  of  a  third  cloth  as  well.  Most 
f»f  those  salespeople  gave  evidence 
of  their  belief  that  clothes  are  worn 
to  keep  warm,  or  to  hide  one’s  naked¬ 
ness  from  the  police. 

Contradicting  that  view|X)int. 
ranged  in  solid  phalanxes,  are  all  the 
authorities  on  dress.  They  as.sert 
that  in  hottest  Africa  and  Hollywood 
alike  clothes  are  selected  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  making  their 
wearer  appealing — especially  to  men. 
What  is  it,  in  addition  to  becoming 
clothes,  that  men  like  alx»ut  women  ? 
And  what — still  disregarding  clothes 
— do  men  dislike  about  women?  By 
answering  those  two  questions  briefly 
we  shall  dispose  of  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  things  that  piece  goods  sales- 
fieople  should  know  about ;  things 
that  will  guide  them,  that  they  will 
not  discuss  with  the  customer,  but 
that  they  will  keep  in  the  back  of 
their  head.  In  short,  background. 
Answers  then : 

As  to  dislikes,  it’s  pretty  safe  to 
say  that  most  men  dislike  gory  claws ; 
such  fingertips  persist,  however, 
prolably  because  few  men  agree  that 
it  is  “safe  to  say.”  Most  men  shy 
away  from  women  with  shrill  voices, 
round  shoulders,  hit-or-miss  make- 
up.  giggles  or  other  theatrical  de¬ 


vices.  familiarity  with  liquor,  fond¬ 
ness  for  dirty  stories,  run-over  heels. 
Bulgy  figures  are  of  cc)urse  consid¬ 
ered  not  so  good.  The  matter  of 
crooked  hosiery  seams,  which  all 
women  authorities  set  u])  high  on 
the  list  of  male  abhorrences.  is  of  no 
moment  to  many  men,  our  own  re¬ 
searches  indicate.  So  much  for  dis¬ 
likes,  a  subject  covered  daily  in  all 
newspapers  and  on  all  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

Why  Mmi  Lik*  Wommi 

Now  as  to  likes.  Many  people 
think  that  the  Viennese  wfnnen  are 
the  loveliest  in  the  world.  Perhaps 
an  important  part  of  the  reason  for 
such  an  appraisal  is  that  beauty  is 
said  to  exist  in  the  eye  of  the  Ix- 
holder,  and  the  Viennese  man  him¬ 
self  creates  much  of  the  glamor  he 
finds  in  his  countrywomen.  But 
whether  a  woman  is  a  Viennese  or  a 
native  American  housewife  who 
lives  in  the  suburbs  it  is  likely  that 
she  knows  the  age-old  rules  that 
first  emanated  not  from  the  desk 
of  a  Hollywood  soh-sister  but  were 
pretty  faithfully  practised  by  Pom¬ 
padour,  Cleopatra,  and  millions  of 
their  more  virtuous  predecessors. 

It  is  important  that  fabrics  sales¬ 
people  remember  the  internationally 
recognized  preferences  of  the  men 
who  are  paying  for  the  textiles  which 
women  buy — ^preferences  which  do 
not  concern  textiles  hut  which  a 
woman  must  consider,  unless  she 
foolishly  Ixlieves  that  fine  feathers 
make  fine  birds.  Men.  then,  like  im¬ 
maculate  hair.  scrupuUmsly  kept 
skin,  a  soft  voice,  a  shajxly  figure, 
good  posture,  grace  of  movement,  a 
sou  peon  of  perfume,  intelligence, 
poise,  sincerity,  mystery,  a  placid 
disposition  seasoned  with  vivacity. 
One  or  more  of  those  virtues  may 
outweigh  several  hundred  yards  of 
dress  material,  a  fact  which  sliould 
be  lx)rne  in  mind  by  piece  goods 
salespeople,  most  of  whom  eye  the 
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customer  with  a  sordidly  commercial 
eye  as  they  try  to  calculate  how  many 
yards  she  will  buy.  That  is  myopia, 
astigmatism,  stupidity.  It  would  be 
far  better  for  all  parties  to  the  trans¬ 
action — the  customer,  the  sales¬ 
woman,  the  fabrics  department,  the 
store's  owners  an<l  stockholders, 
manufacturers,  and  the  cctuntry  at 
large — if  piece  goods  salespeople 
who  are  confronted  by  a  customer 
would  forget  all  about  “running  a 
book”  and  instead  give  her  the 
same  friendly  up-and-down,  the  sly 
apprai.sal  followed  by  the  sort  of 
diplomatically  unobtrusive  assist-  j 
ance  accorded  to  her  favorite  niece  1 
by  .Aunt  Matilda. 

TW  Grtot  Youthifying  Fallacy 

(In  the  foregoing  thumbnail  speci¬ 
fications  of  what  men  like  alxiut 
women  we  have  not  listed  youth. 
The  importance  of  that  desirable 
factor  is  largely  overestimated  by 
American  women  and  their  advisers. 
For  in  this  country,  although  men 
do  not  regard  age  as  evidenced  by 
the  opposite  sex  with  as  kindly  an 
eye  as  is  customary  in  Europe,  their 
attitude  nonetheless  is  actually  st»me- 
thing  like  this:  Young  men  take 
youth  in  their  stride  more  than  ever 
before ;  as  modern  children  they  per¬ 
haps  called  to  their  father,  “Come  on. 
Boob!”,  without  suffering  repri¬ 
mand,  nor  did  they  ever  hear  the 
Victorian  slogan,  ‘Children  should 
l)e  seen  and  not  heard.’  It  is  of  course 
impossible  for  an  American  youth 
to  believe  for  a  moment  ads  pro¬ 
claiming  that  A  Woman  Can  Be 
Young  At  Forty !  But  he  can.  with 
a  bit  of  a  struggle  it  is  true,  regard 
a  woman  of  30  as  a  contemporary. 

Middle-aged  men?  Their  attitude 
toward  the  youthful  woman  is  likely 
to  be  one  of  sympathy,  of  commisera¬ 
tion.  for  it  is  likely  that  they  have 
long  recognized  that  youth  is  rarely 
the  happiest  of  the  seven  ages,  de¬ 
spite  the  assertions  of  those  who 
write,  or  orate,  with  poetic  license. 
Only  old  men  are  inclined  to  get 
excited  alx)ut  youth.  For  a  few  old 
men  seek  to  forget  their  honorable 
age  by  fostering  the  self-delusion 
that  they  too  are  still  young  because 
young  women  find  their  society  en¬ 
durable.  ) 

The  alx)ve  postscript  on  the  youth 
factor  is  justified,  we  consider,  be¬ 
cause  those  who  retail  fabrics  are 
aware  that  a  zvonian  will  never  regret 
Paying  a  king’s  ransotn  for  any  gar- 


The  Silk  Parade — 
September  23-28 


Silk  in  the  News  is  the  theme  of  the  Seventh  Annual  Silk 
Parade  Poster  which  will  be  available  to  stores  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  annual  promotion  that  begins  September  23rd. 
The  focal  point  of  the  1940  Silk  Parade  Poster  is  a  draped 
arrangement  of  red  and  blue  heirloom  silk  taffeta  and 
white  brocaded  silk  faille  taffeta  framed  in  a  montage 
of  news  prints  and  action  photographs  of  fashions  in 
silk.  Silk  merchandise  represented  in  the  montage  in¬ 
cludes  day  and  evening  gowns,  Bridal  Gowns,  Blouses, 
Sportswear,  Lingerie,  Hosiery,  Accessories,  Rainwear, 
Men's  Wear,  Children's  Wear,  Interior  Decoration,  Thread 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  strength  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  silk.  Parachutes. 
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ment  that  “makes  me  look  five  years 
younger,  my  friends  tell  me.”  We 
have  indicated  our  belief  that  so  far 
as  men  friends  are  concerned,  only 
the  very  old  or  very  youthful  man 
cares  a  thin  dime  about  youth  per  se; 
so  if  it’s  true  that  the  appeal  of 
women’s  clothes  is  largely  directed 
by  their  wearers  at  men,  the  fact  that 
a  dress  has  youth-enhancing  qualities 
is  relatively  unimportant.  One  thing 
is  certain,  that  nearly  any  adult  ob¬ 
servant  enough  to  decide  whether  the 
sun  is  rising  or  setting  is  capable  of 
estimating  anyone  else’s  age,  usually 
within  two  or  three  years.  Only  one 
woman  in  1000 — sue  us  if  we’re 
wTong — can,  by  employing  powerful 
cosmetics  and  pow’erful  fine  clothes, 
fool  the  observer’s  eye  to  the  extent 
of  five  or  ten  years. 

Raeopitiilatioa 

Since  adults  cannot  l)e  appreciably 
deceived  regarding  a  woman’s  actual 
age,  that  leaves  only  children  to  make 
up  a  gullible  audience,  to  exclaim, 
“Why,  my  dear,  you  look  younger 
than  your  daughter !”  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  even  children  are  too  sensible 
to  talk  that  way.  Nor  do  they  think 
that  way,  for  to  a  child  anyone  old 
enough  to  have  voted  for  Harding 
or  Hoover  is  only  a  few  years 
younger  than  Newton’s  law  of  gravi¬ 
ty.  Yet  it  would  of  course  be  un¬ 
becoming,  and  unwise  from  several 
standp>oints,  for  piece  goods  sales¬ 
people  to  try  to  set  their  customers 
right  regarding  this  matter  of  the 
youth  factor,  to  suggest  that  any 
woman  who  thinks  a  dress  will  make 
her  look  “years  younger”  need  con¬ 
sider  only  her  own  reactions  to  the 
garment,  for  the  audience  who’ll  be 
pleasantly  deceived  about  her  true 
age  will  be  made  up  of  only  herself 
and  her  grand-aunt  who’s  failing 
and  believes  it’s  Theodore  Roosevelt 
that’s  running  for  re-election. 

Recapitulating,  it  may  prove  help¬ 
ful  to  volume  and  profits  and  dollar- 
sales-per-square-foot-of-selling-area 
if  fabric  salespeople  have  at  their 
command — ready  for  use  as  a  de¬ 
fensive  weapon  that  will  turn  a 
“T.  O.”  or  a  “walkout”  into  a  sale 
— some  knowledge  of  how  grossly 
illogical  is  the  increasingly  heavy 
emphasis  which  women  and  their 
advisers  put  upon  the  importance  of 
youth  and  merchandise  that  they 
think  gives  the  appearance  of  youth. 
Naturally  salespeople  will  refrain 


from  voicing  such  conclusions,  but 
familiarity  with  The  Great  Youthi- 
fying  Fallacy  should  be  an  invisible 
keel  that  serves  to  give  balance  and 
direction  to  their  selling  talks. 

NotM  on  Rombnrg's 
Lobnling  Policy 

Development  of  a  manufacturer’s 
textile  identification  policy  has  in¬ 
teresting  angles.  Formulating  a  com¬ 
plete  testing  program,  the  Bemberg 
Corporation  in  January  1939  em¬ 
ployed  the  United  States  Testing 
Company  to  examine  and  rejwrt  on 
all  samples  of  dress  fabrics  made 
from  its  yarn.  At  first  requirements 
for  certification  covered  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points :  shrinkage,  color  fast¬ 
ness,  yam  slippage,  tensile  strength 
and  seam  strength.  If  a  fabric  quali¬ 
fied  on  tests  relating  to  those  five 
factors,  it  was  passed  and  consid¬ 
ered  serviceable. 

But  shortly  Bemberg  found  that 
in  the  case  of  one  of  its  best  sellers, 
a  rayon  triple  sheer,  the  popularity 
of  that  fabric  led  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  into  temptation.  They  sold  the 
goods  at  a  cut  price — an  end  achieved 
either  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
yam  in  the  greige  goods,  or  by  fin¬ 
ishing  the  fabric  with  less  than  the 
proper  amount  of  shrinkage  in  order 
to  increase  the  yardage  of  the  con¬ 
verted  fabric.  Both  of  these  prac¬ 
tices  became  disturbing  factors  in  the 
market. 

Therefore  Beml)erg  consultetl 
with  its  principal  weaving  and  con¬ 
verting  customers  and  with  the  test¬ 
ing  organization  it  had  retained.  Co¬ 
incidentally  they  made  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  in  the  retail  market, 
covering  leading  stores  in  50  cities 
of  the  country.  Following  these  in¬ 
vestigations,  Bemberg  decided  to  put 
teeth  into  its  testing  program,  so  that 
the  consumer  could  buy  their  fabrics, 
and  dresses  made  from  their  fabrics, 
without  disappointment.  So  in  the 
fall  of  1939  the  company  notified  the 
converting  and  weaving  trade  that 
during  the  1940  spring  season.  Bem¬ 
berg  would  not  permit  its  “tested  and 
certified  for  serviceability”  tags  to 
be  used  on  its  rayon  triple  sheer  un¬ 
less  the  fabric  when  properly  shrunk 
from  finishing  was  found  to  count 
not  less  than  114x75. 

Results?  Highly  gratifying.  Bem¬ 
berg  reports  that  during  the  1940 
season  just  past  approximately  75% 
of  the  tremendous  numljer  of  sample 


pieces  submitted  to  the  company  for 
testing  have  earned  the  serviceability 
tag.  Retailers  as  well  as  manufac¬ 
turers  have  cooperated  in  protecting 
the  quality  of  the  sheer.  So  has  the 
consuming  public,  which  Beml)erg 
has  reached  directly  through  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  comprehensive 
character  that  has  given  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  members  of  the  great  home 
economics  associations  and  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  home  economics  in  the 
schools  and  colleges. 

Girl  WritM  Man 

For  five  or  six  years,  on  two  New 
York  newspapers,  she  was  a  member 
of  the  modest  staff  which  we  headed 
as  “merchandise  manager”.  When 
the  big  stores  advised  us.  as  they  did 
now  and  then,  that  “this  is  the  best 
study  you’ve  ever  given  us  regarding 
any  of  our  departments”,  w’e  were  not 
sure  whether  we  were  pleased  at  our 
perspicacity  in  having  picked  her  out 
for  the  job,  or  displeased  because  the 
report  referred  to  bore  her  name  in¬ 
stead  of  ours.  At  any  rate,  she  stop¬ 
ped  her  department  store  reporting 
long  enough  to  write  us  last  week  a 
letter  from  which  we  quote: 

“Reading  the  Fabrics  section  of 
the  August  Bulletin,  Westlaw, 
I’m  convinced  you  selected  a  fool¬ 
proof  subject,  for  piece  goods  sales¬ 
people  are  not  adequately  informed 
regarding  their  merchandise.  Of 
course  they  had  only  a  hazy  idea  of 
their  merchandise  even  in  the  days 
when  it  was  made  of  such  relatively 
simple  things  as  silk,  cotton,  linen 
and  wool.  But  today  those  who  sell 
cloth  at  retail  are  indeed  so  many 
Alices-in-Wonderland,  for  today 
cloth  is  made  by  combining  resins,  or 
a  bit  of  coal  tar,  or  a  pinch  of  potas¬ 
sium,  with  salt,  a  gallon  of  water  and 
a  handful  of  air.  Moreover,  and  of 
no  less  importance,  is  the  fact  that, 
for  reasons  I  shan’t  touch  on  here, 
the  yard  goods  salesclerk  is  more 
reluctant  than  ever  to  study  her  cus¬ 
tomer,  to  regard  her  as  a  human,  or 
as  anything  other  than  a  crude  me¬ 
chanism  that  sometimes  comes  to  life 
and  pushes  money  across  the  counter. 

“Your  August  article,  Westlaw, 
was  too  miscellaneous  to  suit  my 
taste,  even  though  you  tried  to  fore¬ 
stall  such  criticism  by  suggesting  that 
your  data  were  introductory  and  for 
the  use  of  the  piece  goods  buyer  who 
wanted  material  for  a  series  of  talks 
with  his  salespeople,  and  planned  to 
“offer  them  first  some  smorgasliord, 
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IS  NOT  ENOUGH! 


PACIFIC  MILLS 

214  Church  jtr— t.  N«wYork 
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*R0gimrmliem  applhJ  far 


You  want  to  go  all  the  way  to  meet  your  customers*  needs,  and  in  most  respects  you  have 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  Only  — you  have  not  been  ahle  to  give  a  woman  the  facts  she  ought  to 
know  about  fabrics,  the  facts  she  wants  to  know. 

But  now  you  can.  The  Pacific  Factag  makes  that,  for  the  first  time,  possible  and  easy. 
It  tells  your  customer  how  to  treat  a  given  fabric  and  how  it  will  treat  her. 

It  carries  conviction,  because  the  facts  it  presents  are  based  on  authoritative  standards 
of  quality  and  performance  and  because  it  expresses  those  standards  in  definite  terms. 


The  Paeifie  "Factag  enables 
you  to  go  theirAolc  way 
in  presenting  the  facts 
about  fabrics 


1 


some  miscellaneous  appetizers  that 
will  be  followed  up  by  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  mental  fare  of  his  later 
talks.”  .  .  .  Well,  O.K.  Let’s  for¬ 
get  your  August  stuff.  Let  the  dead 
past  bury  its  dead.  You  probably 
don’t  want  my  services  as  a  coroner’s 
physician,  but  as  a  diagnostician  who 
will  help  you  to  write  a  prescription 
that  will  improve  the  health  of  piece 
goods  departments. 

Pi«e«  Goods  in  Hm  Dogbouso 

“For  the  past  20  years  the  piece 
goods  department  has  l)een  under 
fire  l)ecause  so  many  top  management 
people,  having  seen  that  it  can  never 
again  regain  its  position  as  backbone 
of  the  store,  mistakenly  look  at  the 
department  through  the  wrong  end 
of  the  telescope  and  announce  that  it 
is  an  appendage,  an  appendix  that 
can  be  amputated  without  serious 
loss  to  the  metabolism  of  the  store. 
Such  store  executives  blandly  over¬ 
look  the  fact  (proven  by  your  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  annual  figures) 
that  the  average  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  better  profit-maker,  per- 
centagely  speaking,  than  are  the 
ready-to-wear  departments.  Such 
myopia  leads  many  stores  to  permit 
their  piece  goods  buyer  to  resign. 

“Those  stores  feel  that  although 
their  old-school  buyer  has  sj)ent  a 
lifetime  in  learning  his  merchandise, 
he  doesn’t  know  much  about  modern 
selling  or  the  modern  woman.  Often 
this  appraisal  is  correct.  Rut  how 
do  they  proceed  to  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion?  They  appoint  as  successor  a 
bright  young  man,  who  la.st  year  was 
assistant  to  the  buyer  of  Basement 
men’s  hats  and  this  vear  has  worked 


H.  Stanley  Marcus,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Neiman-Marcus,  announces 
that  Elsa  Schiaparelli,  Edna  Wool- 
man  Chase,  Lilly  Dache,  and  Sylvan 
Stroock,  all  famous  in  the  world  of 
fashion,  will  receive  the  Neiman- 
Marcus  1940  awards  at  their  gala 
Fashion  Show  and  Exposition  on 
the  evening  of  September  9th.  This 
Annual  award  is  given  by  Neiman- 
Marcus  in  recognition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  Service  to  the  Fashion  Industry. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  to: 

Madame  Schiaparelli,  great  inter¬ 
preter  of  contemporary  life,  for  her 
daring,  originality  and  ingenuity. 


in  umbrellas  and  costume  jewelry. 
This  new  piece  goods  buyer  doesn’t 
know  a  64  X  60  from  a  9x12,  be¬ 
lieves  that  mohair  is  mercerized 
cotton,  and  that  since  all  worsted 
is  wool,  obviously  all  wool  must  be 
worsted.  So  he  doesn’t  know  much 
about  textiles,  but  he  does  know  a 
good  deal  about  modern  selling 
methods,  and  (perhaps)  he  continues 
to  head  the  piece  goods  department. 

“If  I  have  stated  the  situation  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy,  Westlaw, 
then  prt)bably  you  hope  to  induce 
piece  goods  buyers  to  read  books 
about  retailing  of  fabrics.  Maybe 
I  can  help  you  there.  A  lot  of  liooks 
have  lieen  written  on  retailing.  Such 
books  fall  into  distinct  classes.  Thus 
there’s  the  Mazur-Kleinhaus-Mc- 
Nair-Nystrom  type  of  book ;  since  it 
concerns  principles  of  retailing,  such 
a  book  necessarily  makes  pretty 
heavy  reading.  Then  there’s  more 
easily  digested  fare :  the  sort  of  thing 
turned  out  by  such  busy  people  as 
Kenneth  Collins,  Gretta  Palmer. 
Alice  Hughes,  Emily  Genauer, 
Hortense  Odium,  and  so  on. 

InnocMic*  vs.  Wisdom 

“When  it  comes  to  books  on  fab¬ 
rics  and  fashions  you’ll  consider 
two  types  of  books.  First  the  au¬ 
thoritative-designer,  Coburn-Tobe- 
Hamburger-Byers  product.  Sec¬ 
ond.  and  of  ineffalily  frothier  sub¬ 
stance,  are  slim  volumes  by  slim 
girls  just  out  of  the  finishing  school 
w'hose  class  l)ook  they  helped  to 
edit.  They  l)egin  checking  copy  in 
the  advertising  department  of  a  big- 
city  store.  In  a  few  months  such  a 


Miss  Dache,  for  her  truly  creative 
designs  in  hats  and  for  her  ability 
to  work  directly  from  source  ma¬ 
terial. 

Mrs.  Chase,  for  her  realistic  inter¬ 
pretation  of  fashion  as  applied  to  the 
American  scene,  and  for  her  fear¬ 
lessness  in  upholding  principles  of 
fashion  in  which  she  believes. 

Mr.  Stroock,  in  recognition  of  his 
willingness  to  pioneer  in  an  industry 
so  essential  to  the  entire  world  of 
fashion,  for  his  high  ideals  in  produc¬ 
ing  fine  fabrics  at  moderate  prices 
and  the  finest  luxury  fabrics  at  any 
price. 


maiden  is  writing  college-girl  copy 
for  the  store  and  spends  her  even¬ 
ings  mailing  smart  little  dialogues 
to  the  slickies.  One  or  two  of  them 
land  and  the  child  begins  to  realize 
that  the  world  is  her  apple. 

“From  writing  copy  for  the  ready- 
to-wear  departments  it  is  but  a  short 
step  to  doing  jmblicity  for  the  same 
merchandise  managers.  An  old- 
timer  ‘resigns’  and  our  young 
heroine — she  is  only  25  years  old — 
slips  into  office  as  ‘store  stylist’.  She 
breathlessly  buys  $50  worth  of  hats, 
less  20%  store  discount,  and  clothes 
and  accessories  in  proportion.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  ensuing  weeks  she  is  courted 
commercially  by  manufacturers  of 
everything  from  dresses  to  gloves, 
from  ice  cream  freezers  to  toys.  Her 
nights  are  given  to  reflection,  to  rosy 
reviews  of  her  busy  days,  and  pretty 
soon  she  yields  to  the  pleadings  of 
a  publisher  ( — that’s  the  way  .she 
phrases  it — )  a  man  who  should 
know  better  than  to  risk  her  money, 
and  a  few  months  later  she  becomes 
the  mother  of  a  prematurely  Itorn 
volume  of  slender  stature.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  stuff  that  the  slickie  editors 
returned  to  her — combined  with 
pretty  oracular,  pontifical  pro¬ 
nouncements  on  fabrics  and  fash¬ 
ions,  love  and  life,  crooning  and 
cooking,  S  A  and  P  Ms. 

“On  the  pink  and  green  jacket  of 
her  4-  or  5000  word  philosophical 
work,  published  at  $2,  appears  the 
publisher’s  blurb,  the  first  two  sen¬ 
tences  of  which  read :  ‘This  gay  and 
sparkling  little  book,  full  of  sound 
!)ut  not  too  serious  advice,  is  required 
reading  for  every  girl  whether  she 
l)e  16  or  60.  Witty,  frank,  irresisti¬ 
ble.  it  tells  how  to  wear  frocks  for 
fellows,  how  to  meet  a  man  and 
where,  how  to  get  him,  hold  him, 
even  lead  him  to  the  altar  .  .  .’ 

“Now,  it  is  true,  Westlaw,  that 
the  kid  is  zealous,  hard-working, 
and  even  shows  what  sometimes 
appears  to  l)e  unmistakable  signs  of 
genius.  However,  she  is  lacking  in 
the  practical  experience  and  the  judi¬ 
cial  temperament  which  customarily 
are  believed  to  be  essential  to  the 
painstaking  analysis  of  retailing  or 
any  other  angle  of  the  Comedie 
Huma'me.  But  to  my  muttons! 

“I  rise  to  propose  a  toast' to  Mar- 
garetta  Byers,  author  of  ‘Designing 
Women’,  an  authoritative  encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  fabrics  and  fashion  that  is 
written  in  engaging  style.  I  find  that 


Neiman-Msurcus  to  Honor  Fashion  Leaders 
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Modern  Merchandising  of 


by  Raphael  Weill  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Th*  Whit*  Hou$*) 

Key  Stores  are  installing  tkis  new  type  of  T ALON  Fastener  section.  Tkis  special 
unit  increases  sales,  yet  reduces  selling  effort.  XKe  se)|re^ation  of  items  in  a  series 
of  pigeon  koles  makes  for  effective  stock 'Control  and  rapid  kandlin^.  On  re<^ucst, 
we  will  send  you  working  drawini^s  to  kelp  you  renovate  a  present  fixture. 

^  DRITZ-TRAUM  COMPANY,  INC.,  11-15  E.  26th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Diilribvtors  of  packaged  TALON  fatt»n»rs 

367  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago  833  Market  St.,  San  Francisco^^ 

Tolon  Fostenefs  mode  by  Tolon,  Inc.,  Meodville,  Pa. 


t 
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BeUuti(f^04fii 

Oh,  *1Ue,  ^feoA, 


*  A  handbook  for  sales¬ 
people 

*  A  merchandising  manual 
for  buyers 

*  A  commentary’  for  discus¬ 
sion  by  a  store’s  general 
management 

*  A  symposium  in  which 
manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  participate 

*  An  appraisal  of  the 
changed  consumer  concept 
of  toys;  from  casually 
purchased  non-essentials 
to  carefully  selected  neces¬ 
sities 


•  A  forecast ;  estimates  of 
the  ultimate  effects  of  the 
international  situation, 
consideration  of  South 
American  markets,  etc. 


To  be  published  as  a  feature 
section  of  The  Bulletin, 
October  issue 


Interviews  with  leaders  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  romhine  with  a  variety  of 
features  to  make  Selling  Toys 
Every  Day  In  The  Year  a  colorful, 
three-dimensional  picture,  a  lively 
treatise  on  toys-from-inventor-to- 
infant — not  to  mention  games  and 
playthings  for  adults.  Although 
due  consideration  is  given  to  the 
mechanics  of  toy  retailing — to  mer¬ 
chandise  planning,  turnover,  mark- 
downs,  display,  sales  promotion, 
stork  control,  etc. — the  reader's 
attention  is  directed  to  the  human 
aspect  of  toy  retailing,  to  the  sales¬ 
people,  parent-purchasers,  child- 
consumers  buyers  manufacturers 
— all  of  whom  are  seen  as  living, 
breathing  people  rather  than  as 
pawns  in  the  chess  game  of 
retailing. 

A  thoroughly  readable  study,  espe¬ 
cially  valuable  to  stores  that  are 
desirous  of  larger  volume  and 
profits  through 


9H,*1ltA%feaA. 


Sailing  to  Consumart.  Display  faction  raeantly  installad  by  a  Virginia  stora. 
Cuts  sailing  tima  by  90  parcant.  Dascribad  in  taxt  balow. 


Sailing  to  Waavars.  Empira  Stata  Building  ofRcas.  Displays  of  rayons  craatad 
from  its  yarns  by  Amarican  Viscosa  Corp. 


niy  copy  of  that  remarkable  book  is 
its  ‘16th  Printing’.  Undoubtedly 
you’ve  seen  the  volume.  It  contains 
amusingly  informative  Right  and 
Wrong  sketches,  illustrations  that 
Macy’s  brilliant  Virginia  Carter 
thought  so  much  of  that  she  had 
them  blown  up  and  displayed  for 
months  on  the  walls  of  the  store’s 
Sewing  Center.  Yes,  it’s  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia  all  right :  21  Rules  for  Flatter¬ 
ing  the  Face,  14  Rules  for  Flattering 
the  Figure,  followed  by  nine  rules 
for  the  Tall  Figure,  nine  for  t’ne 
Short  Figure,  and  15  Rules  for  the 
Plump  Figure.  But  it’s  equally  the 
best  and  most  readable  book  on  sell¬ 
ing  fabrics  that  Fve  ever  read.  Per¬ 
haps  you’ll  mention  it  to  your  read¬ 
ers.’ 

CircuimtancM  Altar  Casas 

Illustrated  on  this  page  is  a  special 
display  section  recently  installed  in 
the  store  of  S.  H.  Heironimus  Co., 


Roanoke,  Va.  This  special  case  for 
the  display  of  Talon  fasteners  has  an 
illuminated  front  display  section, 
above  which  are  removable  shallow 
trays  under  the  plate  glass  top.  Into 
the  rear  of  the  case  have  l)een  built 
pigeon-hole  compartments,  replacing 
the  deep  stock  drawers  formerly  used 
to  house  forward  stock.  The  reserve 
stock  is  kept  in  stock  boxes  on  lower 
shelves. 

Those  pigeon-holes  make  possible 
faster  service  to  the  customer;  a  90 
p)ercent  saving  in  time,  one  store  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Dritz-Traum  Company, 
New  York,  sponsors  of  the  case. 
Moreover  the  pigeon-holes  make 
possible  a  constant  visual  check; 
the  stock  is  kept  complete  at  all 
times  because,  as  soon  as  sales  de¬ 
plete  the  stock,  reserves  are  brought 
forward  to  fill  the  emptied  com¬ 
partments.  The  Heironimus  case 
described  was  built  by  Grand 
Rapids  Store  Equijmient  Company. 
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Associated  Manufacturers  to  GKve  Training 
Coiirse  for  Fur  Consultants 


During  the  week  of  September 
9,  a  fur  consultant’s  training 
course  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Associated  Fur  Coat 
and  Trimming  Manufacturers 
Association,  Inc.  The  course  is  for 
merchandise  managers,  buyers  and 
salesi)eople  and  will  include  dis¬ 
courses  by  well  known  men  and 
women  in  the  fur  trade,  and  others 
on  the  various  phases  of  buying  and 


selling  of  furs. 

.■\mong  the  speakers  will  l)e : 
Uw  Hahn,  NRDGA;  Sidney 
Reisman,  liloomingdale’s ;  Harry 
Hinn,  Arnold  Constable;  Miss  Kay 
Silver,  Mademoiselle ;  Ephraim 
Freedman,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.; 
'I'om  Lee,  lionwit  Teller ;  Miss 
.Mice  Maslin,  N.  IL  C.,  and  Mme. 
Helene  Lyolene. 

The  subject  program  will  be 
divided  into  sessions  given  over  to 


discussion  of  furs  in  relation  to  their 
families,  such  as  the  muskrat  family, 
the  rabbit  family,  Persian  Lamb, 
etc.  Addresses  are  scheduled  to 
cover  the  origin  and  breeding  of 
the  various  families,  the  dyeing  and 
dressing ;  the  manufacturing  and 
styling  of  each  type  of  fur  and  the 
merchandising  of  furs  in  retail 
stores. 

The  consumers’  ix)int  of  view 
will  l)e  given  by  representatives  of 
consumer  organizations,  including 
home  economic  groups,  editors  of 
fashion  magazines,  etc. 

A  charge  of  thirty-five  dollars  a 
jierson  is  made  for  the  course. 


Remodeled  Corset  emd  Lingerie  Sections  at  J.  L.  Hudson 


Abov*,  a  viaw  of  fha  modarn- 
izad  lingaria  faction.  All  wall 
casai  hava  narrow  axtandad  cor- 
nicat  anclofing  fluorascant  light¬ 
ing.  Tha  cataf  ara  of  tha  con- 
vartibla  typa  to  parmit  saatonal 
changas  and  quick  adjuftmant  to 
stock;  tablat  arc  standard  so 
that  thay  ara  intarchangaabla  by 
dapartmants.  At  laft,  all  stock 
in  corset  dapartmant  is  con- 
caalad.  Fitting  rooms  surround 
tha  dapartmant.  Interiors  of 
displays  for  miniature  forms  are 
of  eggshell  tufted  satin. 

Fixtures  by  Grand  Rapids  Store 
Equipment  Co. 
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Ne4ju^ 

ly  PEARL  KRRY 


Hosiery  departments  will  have 
an  opportunity  for  some  live 
promotions  this  fall.  Ready- 
to-wear  and  shoes  are  offering  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  splendid  cooperation. 
New  fall  colors,  constructions  and 
favorable  prices  (at  the  moment )  are 
all  conducive  to  good  business.  All 
are  points  of  interest  to  buyers  who 
would  l)etter  the  good  showing  of 
last  year. 

Color  Noocb  Spocid  Attontioo 

The  high  colors  in  ready-to-wear, 
particularly  the  suggested  All- 
American  red,  white  and  blue  com¬ 
bination  for  fall,  are  a  case  for  the 
promotion  of  the  right  hosier)'  colors. 
The  bare-knee  skirts  for  college  and 
sports  call  for  the  knee  length  wool 
sport  hose  and  have  lieen  widely  pub¬ 
licized  in  editorial  columns  of 
periodicals  and  newspapers  showing 
plaid  skirts  with  solid  color  hose, 
and  plaid  hose  with  tweetly  or  fuzzy 
typ>e  solid  color  materials.  Shoes  are 
pretty  trick)'  for  fall  and  those  of 
transparent  plastic  materials  call  for 
stockings  of  perfect  fit  especially 
throughout  the  foot. 

“Yes,  it’s  a  good  idea  to  have  co¬ 
ordination  l)etween  departments.” 
say  buyers  we  have  talked  with,  “but 
try  and  get  the  full  cooperation  which 
the  idea  deserves.”  Certainly  it  has 
been  hard  in  the  past  to  get  real 
cooperation  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
if  a  good  deal  of  thought  is  put  into 
a  workable  plan  liefore  making  such 
a  request,  the  possibilities  would  be 
much  greater  than  just  asking  for  a 
get  together  in  a  general  way.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  of  our  l)etter  stores, 
stockings  have  been  included  in  win¬ 
dow  displays  of  the  new  shoes,  but 
much  of  this  has  been  done  by.  say. 
placing  a  pyramid  of  five  shades  of 
hose  to  relieve  the  shoe  disjday 
rather  than  to  do  a  style  job. 

We  understand  that  the  trans- 
])arent  shoe  is  confined  to  one  re¬ 
tailer  in  a  city  until  sometime  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  after  which  it  will  be  open 
to  all  and  business  to  be  had  for  fall 
on  style  merchandise  should  follow. 
The  plastic  being  in  natural  as  well 
as  in  various  colors  means,  of  course, 


that  liose  showing  through  may 
change  the  outer  appearance  striven 
for.  As  a  result  special  training  for 
.salespeople  as  to  the  eflFect  of  trans¬ 
parent  shoes  on  hosiery  colors  may 
be  required.  The  transparency  may 
cause  foot  to  take  on  different  shade 
than  leg.  If  the  shoe  department  in 
your  store  is  going  to  carry  trans¬ 
parent  shoes  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  sales  forces  of 
both  departments  so  that  each  can 
be  ready  with  information  to  the 
customer  on  just  what  shades  are 
])rocurable  in  the  store.  To  advise  a 
shade  in  the  shoe  department  which 
the  customer  cannot  find  in  the 
hosiery  department  might  mean  the 
customer  might  go  elsewhere.  If 
these  shoes  were  to  l)e  shown  in  the 
shoe  displays  on  stockinged  forms 
with  legs,  color  coordination  could 
l)e  made  easy  if  a  card  were  attached 
at  the  welt  giring  the  shade  name. 
In  this  way  the  customer  need  only 
go  to  the  hosiery  counter  and  quick¬ 
ly  make  her  purchase. 

Most  buyers  think  that  for  the 
natural  jdastic,  it  is  l)est  to  offer 
the  leg  tone  of  the  customer  so 
that  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
two  shades  in  the  stocking  since  the 
natural  plastic  may  not  l)e  crystal 
color  but  on  the  grey  cast.  M  any 
rate,  these  shoes  call  for  expert  sell¬ 
ing  on  perhaps  l)etter  hose  than  the 
customer  has  l)ecn  accustomed  to 
wearing.  To  suggest  to  the  shoe 
buyer  that  customer  .satisfaction  in 
his  shoes  may  de])end  largely  on  the 
apjiearance  of  shoe  and  hose  to¬ 
gether.  might  go  far  in  bringing  f)ut 
the  coordination  you  would  like  for 
all  the  shoes  in  the  deiiartment. 

Seek  PromotioN 

To  get  cooperation  on  the  many 
new  sock  styles,  point  out  to  the  folks 
in  the  shoe  department  the  gay  dis¬ 
play  in  your  department.  Most  hose 
sections  are  a  riot  of  color  with  black 
and  white  for  emphasis,  with  plaids 
kept  apart.  To  put  socks  on  leg 
forms  in  the  shoe  department  would, 
we  believe,  make  the  usual  and  com¬ 
fortable  sport  shoe  required  for  ac¬ 
tive  sports  look  unusually  interest¬ 


ing.  There  are  so  many  types  of 
socks  this  season  from  the  very  short 
with  matching  Irand  at  the  calf  to 
the  new  knee  cable  stitches,  the  sock 
with  a  separate  cuff  in  addition  to 
the  regulation  type,  they  constitute 
■  news,  and  if  carried  in  the  store 
.should  l)e  a  welcome  display  wher¬ 
ever  s]X)rts  apparel  is  sold.  Sports 
shoe  and  s(Kk  in  the  sports  .shop  dis¬ 
play  or  window  can  l)e  a  good  three- 
way  coojieration  and  more  colorful 
and  striking  than  in  seasons  past.  To 
have  this  trio  in  the  sporting  goods 
department  might  l)e  an  idea  that 
would  interest  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers.  Such  small  items  in  the  hosiery 
deiartment  as  skates  and  snow'  shoes, 
sweaters  and  mittens  which  harmo¬ 
nize,  mittens  and  caps  in  sock  dis¬ 
plays  l)efore  Christmas  need  not  take 
away  from  the  holiday  spirit  wanted 
later  if  the  l)ackground  suggested 
autumn  instead  of  winter. 

KMping  Silk  Solas  Up 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  a  few  stores  having  in¬ 
complete  stocks  of  nylon,  or  none  at 
all.  are  doing  good  business  on  silks 
at  $1  and  over.  The  reason  given 
is  that  in  these  stores  the  girls  make 
a  genuine  effort  to  sell  silk  to  cus¬ 
tomers  who  ask  for  nylon.  .\t  least 
they  do  not  let  the  customers  leave 
with  simply,  “No,  we  have  no  nylon.” 

W’e  hear  that  one  department  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  not  the  largest,  is  do¬ 
ing  one  of  the  best  $1  silk  businesses 
in  New  York.  The  girls  are  trained 
not  to  unsell  nylon,  but  rather  to 
.sell  silk  and  they  do  it.  We  hear  of 
a  case  where  several  girls  were  laid 
off  during  the  summer  who  ran  the 
largest  l)ooks.  but  the  books  showed 
they  were  selling  more  nylon  than 
the  others  because  it  took  little  effort 
to  sell  nylon,  but  it  took  real  sales¬ 
manship  to  sell  silk  at  $1  or  inore. 
With  nylon  stocks  running  so  far  be¬ 
low  silk  it  is  natural  that  only  silk 
would  be  left  in  stock  if  customers 
were  to  buy  only  nylon.  It  is  still 
worthwhile,  I  am  told,  to  suggest  to 
a  nylon  customer  that  she  also  take 
along  a  pair  of  silk  as  well  in  case 
she  has  an  accident  with  nylon. 
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Zlecindcai 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 


alx)ut  war  and  the  election  so  hard 
that  we  liave  practically  no  time  left 
for  reflection.  That’s  why  a  Mexi¬ 
can  sheep  herder  with  only  one  shirt 
and  200  sheep  and  a  vocabulary  of 
300  words  is  oftentimes  found  to  l)e 
more  of  a  philosopher  than  a  man 
in  my  jx)sition. 

“But  now  and  then  though,  I 
have  brains  enough  to  step  l)ack 
from  the  canvas  I’m  working  on 
and  try  to  see  the  whole  picture. 
I’ve  been  looking  back  recently  over 
the  dozen  years  I’ve  run  this  de¬ 
partment  and  I  tell  you,  West,  I’m 
amazed.  Yes,  I’m  excited  as  you 
could  wish  me  to  be.  Maybe  what 
I  have  to  say  may  help  one  of  your 
readers,  some  merchandise  man 
that  wants  his  staff  of  new  men 
and  veterans  alike,  to  get  the  proper 
{perspective. 

“The  general  public — and  the  top 
management  of  department  stores  as 
well — are  accustomed  to  regard  the 
appliance  and  housewares  business 
as  pretty  prosaic.  As  with  La- 
mour’s  sarong,  take  away  the  {XPts 
and  pans  and  refrigerators  and  the 
like  of  that  and  what’ve  you  got, 
they  reason.  I  say  you’ve  got  the 


August,  the  dog-days.  Dull. 
A  Sirius  matter,  according  to 
the  dictionary-.  Searching  ex¬ 
citement,  we  phoned  the  man  who 
heads  what  is  reputed  to  be  the 
largest  appliance  and  housewares 
dejpartment  in  the  country.  We 
asked  him  to  talk  with  us  "for  ten 
minutes  regarding  any  angle  of  ap- 
|)liance  selling  that  strikes  your 
fancy.” 

“O.K.  Today.  3:30,”  agreed  this 
man  who  in  all  the  years  we’ve 
known  him  has  never  entered  a  plea 
of  sorry-too-busy-try-me-next-week- 
maybe.  At  3 :30  we  found  him  sur¬ 
rounded  with  familiar  scenery,  for 
he  was  knee-deep  in  acres  of  fig¬ 
ures,  some  of  which  he’d  apparently 
been  selecting  for  a  report,  Ijecause 
already  six  pages  of  legal  cap  lay 
before  him  coveretl  with  his  neatly 
{pencilled  paragraphs.  .  .  .  “Now 
what  is  it  you  want  me  to  talk 
about.  West?”  he  re{peated  with 
salty  imfpatience. 

“Well,  you  have  in  your  head, 
beyond  question.  10,000  ideas,  all 
of  them  interesting  to  retailers.  I 
don’t  want  10,000  ideas,  and  I  don’t 
want  interesting  ideas.  Give  me  one 


idea,  one  exciting  idea.  What’s  ex¬ 
cited  you  most  since  I  last  bothered 
you  several  months  ago?  Is  it  the 
war’s  effect  on  the  appliance  in¬ 
dustry?  Is  it  refrigerators,  or  curl¬ 
ing  irons,  or  discount  houses,  the 
{Public’s  attitude  toward  {plastics,  the 
World’s  Fair,  the  election,  or  a  let¬ 
ter  from  one  of  your  customers  in 
California?” 

Mucli  ExcitMiiMit 

Reflectively,  dubiously,  he  sur¬ 
veyed  us.  The  dead,  despairing, 
Hamlet  {pan.  Then  his  calm  eyes 
s{parkled,  his  face  lit  up.  “I’ll  tell 
you.  It’ll  take  me  only  two  and  a 
half  minutes !”  he  said  decisively. 
W’hereufpon  the  phones  began  to 
tinkle  and  the  just-speak-to-you-a- 
second  visitors  began  a  series  of 
{parenthetical  whis{pers  which  served 
(pnly  to  {Punctuate  what  follows,  a 
discourse  of  tumbling  words  de¬ 
livered  with  the  gestures  of  earnest 
conviction : 

“I  Ipelieve  that  a  department  head 
tcpo  frequently  can’t  see  the  woods 
for  the  trees.  Too  close  to  his  job. 
W’cprse,  we  work  so  hard  and  play 
bridge  and  golf  so  hard  and  guess 


Eyrop*,  about  1890.  This  Victorian  Aqa  kitchan  was  soacious,  artistic,  and 
ragardad  at  axcaadingly  wall-aquippad.  It  had  no  alactrical  appliancat. 
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most  changeful  division  of  all  the 
hundred  or  more  in  this  or  any 
other  large  store.  Of  course,  every 
merchandiser  thinks  his  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store  are  ‘different.’ 
I’m  no  exception,  but  I’m  convinced 
there’s  undeniable  logic  in  my  be¬ 
lief. 

AppiiancM  vs.  Appar«l 

“That  changeability  factor  in  the 
appliance  and  housewares  business 
demands  unremitting  calculation  on 
the  part  of  its  executives — good 
planning  and  good  guessing,  too. 
True,  fashions  in  ready-to-wear,  for 
example,  are  ever-changing,  but 
there  you  have  literally  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  rather  than  evolution.  Ready- 
to-wear  and  many  other  depart¬ 
ments  look  ahead  by  looking  over 
their  shoulder,  for  they  go  from 
long  skirts  to  short  skirts  to 
medium-length  skirts  and  then  back 
again  to  long  skirts,  and  so  on, 
revolving;  meanwhile  fabrics  accent 
in  turn  first  this  and  then  that  color, 
depending  upon  how  the  couturiers 
twist  their  kaleidoscopes.  One  year 
fashions  affected  by  Irene  Castle 
are  approved,  then  it’s  Empress 
Eugenie,  then  Hepburn,  then  back 
again  perhaps  to  Queen  Louise  and 
Diana  of  Praxiteles,  or  forward  to 
Ann  Sheridan.  Same  with  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  departments — style  revo¬ 
lution,  rather  than  evolution. 

“Very  different  is  the  appliance- 
housewares  story.  This  entire  floor 
of  the  store  bears  practically  no  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  layout  we  had  a 
dozen  years  ago.  All  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  has  been  changed.  The 
style,  color  and  technique  are 
strangely  different.  Remember  the 
electric  irons  sold  10  years  ago? 
Try  to  get  hold  of  one.  if  you  can. 
Look  at  it.  It’s  just  an  iron  with 
a  cord  attached.  Today  it  is  a 
streamlined,  automatic,  aesthetic 
device,  equipped  with  dials  that  suit 
the  heat  to  the  fabric,  and  similar 
features  that  make  an  iron  a  next 
to  magical  mechanism. 

“Or  think  of  coffee  utensils.  A 


dozen  years  ago  we  sold  tin  coffee 
pots.  Then  the  urn  became  fashion¬ 
able — an  elaborate,  Mrs.  Stuyvesant 
Fish  affair,  a  couple  of  feet  high, 
silver-jdated  and  costing  $50  or  so. 
Gone  forever,  succeeded  by  simpler, 
more  sanitary,  less  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  urns  and  coffee  pots 
became  i)ercolators.  Now  they’re 
vacuum  type  siphonators  .  .  . 

Glorifying  Pots  and  Clocks 

“A  dozen  years  ago  kitchen-ware 
consisted  largely  of  pots  and  pans, 
in  two  colors;  white  and  blue. 
They’ve  been  glorified.  Color  came 
in ;  every  hue.  Contours  have  been 
changed ;  the  electric  stove,  you  may 
not  have  noticed,  has  changed  the 
bell-shaped  saucepan  to  a  flat-bot¬ 
tomed,  straight-sided  container  .  .  . 
The  bread-box,  unchanged  for  gen¬ 
erations,  an  ugly  affair  with  the 
word  BREAD  crudely  lettered  on 
its  facade;  the  canisters  with  their 
labels,  TEA,  COFFEE  and  so  on 
— all  that’s  been  revised.  Things 
are  better-looking,  space-saving, 
more  useful.  What  chiefly,  brought 
it  about?  I’d  say  that  the  customer 
has  been  made  good  taste  conscious. 

“That  appliances,  everything  from 
mixers  to  refrigerators,  have  lieen 
transformed  to  an  even  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  less  complex  cooking 
utensils  goes  without  saying.  The 
electric  roaster  has  come  in  and  is 
going  strong.  Bathroom  equipment 
used  to  consist  of  soap,  scrub- 
brushes,  and  that’s  about  all.  Now 
the  public  is  bathroom  conscious, 
landlords  know  there  must  be  a 
color  scheme  for  walls,  floor,  tub, 
basin  and  other  fixtures.  Stores 
know  there  must  be  curtains,  scales, 
and  a  lot  of  other  things.  As  to 
shower  curtains ;  they’re  good  at  the 
moment,  l)Ut  it  won’t  be  long  now, 
I  fear,  for  shower  stalls  are  be¬ 
coming  a  commonplace  and  shower 
curtains  will  soon  be  superfluous. 

“A  housewares-appliance  depart¬ 
ment  used  to  consist  of  some  toast¬ 
ers,  a  few  waffle  irons,  some  electric 
bulbs,  coffee  urn  outfits  and  some 


kitchen  clocks.  The  whole  story  has 
lieen  rewritten.  The  clock,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  invariably  of  Delft  and 
pictured  a  mill  scene  in  blue  and 
white.  ‘All,  all  are  gone,  the  old 
familiar  faces  .  .  .  ’  Today  clocks 
are  for  the  most  part  electric  and 
of  every  variety  of  color  and  con¬ 
tour.  As  to  materials,  plastics  have 
come  upon  the  scene  and  are  play¬ 
ing  a  thousand  roles.  Chromium  is 
displacing  nickel  almost  completely^ 
(I  happened  to  notice  the  other  day 
the  half-hidden  exhaust  pijie  of  a 
Chevrolet  car;  it  was  not  the  rusty, 
crudely  amputated  end  of  pipe,  of 
only  a  few  years  ago,  but  a  care¬ 
fully  moulded  length  of  chromium 
metal,  as  conscientiously  fabricated 
as  Grandma’s  state-occasions  coffee 
urn.  The  inconspicuous  exhaust 
pipe  has  l)een  glorified ;  so  have 
house w’ares  and  appliances). 

Mirrors  of  Lifo 

“Twelve  years  ago  there  was  little 
call  for  even  a  modestly  priced 
bathroom  scale.  Today  they  are  a 
lively,  profitable  item;  priced  up  ta 
say  $40  or  $50.  Mixers  have  be¬ 
come  more  of  a  necessity  than  a. 
luxury ;  their  prices  have  evolved 
downward,  so  that  an  excellent 
mixer  that  can  chew  vegetables, 
compound  a  facial  cream,  and  do  a 
dozen  other  tricks  costs  only  $10 
.  .  .  Curtain  stretchers  are  strong 
one  year;  the  next  year  there’ll  be 
little  demand  for  them.  Similarly 
lawn  driers  are  good  one  year,  slow 
the  next;  depends  on  whether  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration 
offers  prospective  home  owners 
attractive  credit  terms.  Think  that 
over.  That’s  why  our  buyers  have 
a  more  pensive  look  than  if  they 
needed  only  to  wait  the  Paris  mid¬ 
summer  openings  that  reveal  where 
Schiaparelli  and  Molyneux  have 
decided  to  locate  the  waistline  for 
the  next  half-year. 

“I  think  you  can  see  why  a 
housewares  -  appliance  department 
reflects  current  living  conditions 
better  than  does  any  other  division 
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of  a  store.  The  gfroup  of  books  that 
make  up  Balzac’s  great  Human 
Comedy  are  said  to  be  unapproach¬ 
ed  in  effectively  picturing  how  a 
nation  lives  and  loves  and  thinks. 

I  believe  that  Balzac  or  any  other 
student  of  sociology  would  learn 
more  of  the  American  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  from  an  inspection  of  this  de¬ 
partment  than  from  a  week  spent 
in  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
say. 

Tcrik  to  Thom,  Rood  Aboot  Thwii 

“Many  buyers  don’t  really  know 
their  merchandise — because  they 
don’t  really  know  their  public.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  day  they  should  eagerly  seek 
to  contact  their  customers  on  the 
floor  and  at  night,  at  home,  they 
should  read  hungrily  about  them. 
Let  them  read  countless  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles — and  books, 
things  like  Henry  Seidel  Canby’s 
‘.\merican  Estimates’  and  Harold 
Stearns’  ‘Re-discovering  America’, 
both  published  ten  years  ago  but 
still  highly  valuable.  Such  a  buyer 
— mindful  of  the  inscription  over 
the  portals  of  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  ‘He  that 
knows  only  his  own  generation 
remains  a  child  always’ — may  study 
a  1910  picture  of  American  life, 
‘Your  United  States’  by  Arnold 
Bennett,  descriptive  of  the  first  and 
only  tour  of  our  country  made  by 
England’s  then  most  brilliant  writer. 

“Myself,  I  go  a  little  further  back, 
for  among  the  books  I  often  pick 
up  at  home  is  ‘General  U.  S.  Grant’s 
Tour  Around  the  World.’  That 
‘triumphal  tour’  lasted  from  the 
spring  of  1877  to  the  close  of  1879 
and  includetl  visits  to  the  rulers  of 
every  country  from  Japan  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Portugal  to  Russia.  Pretty 
dull  stuff,  but  strange  these  days  to 
read  of  Grant’s  talks  with  Prince 
Bismarck,  Chancellor  of  Germany ; 
his  dinner  with  Bismarck,  the  menu 
printed  in  French,  included  Turbot 
d’Ostende,  Poulardes  de  Bruxelles 
and  other  things  ‘a  la  Anglaise.’ 
Then  I  turn  now  and  then  to  a  10- 
pound  full  leather  volume,  pub¬ 
lished  at  $10  and  purchased  by  me 
for  15  cents,  ‘The  Earth  Girdled, 
by  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  D.D. ; 
story  of  an  1894-1895  trip  of  40,000 
miles  by  a  divine  ranked  with  Henry 
Ward  Beecher. 


Qw—  Victoria,  Houioboopor 

“Talmage  was  splendiferously 
received  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
Emperor  of  Austria,  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  and  the  rulers  of  a  dozen 
other  countries.  Returning  to 
America  he  made  frank  estimate  of 
life  in  those  countries.  The  part 
about  Victoria  interested  me.  I 
compared  it  with  another  writer’s 
data  on  Victoria,  published  in  1897 : 
‘The  Private  Life  of  the  Queen — 
by  a  Member  of  the  Royal  House¬ 
hold’.  I  used  some  of  the  stuff  in 
a  recent  talk  with  our  salesmen. 
Like  Talmage,  an  American  of 
English  extraction,  you  will  see  that 
I  spoke  most  respectfully  of  V’ic- 
toria.  Here’s  a  few  paragraphs  of 
what  I  recall  saying: 

“  ‘Nothing  exists,  gentlemen,  ex¬ 
cept  by  contrast.  If  you’re  to  un¬ 
derstand  housewares  and  appliances 
you  must  understand  our  women 
customers  and  you  can  do  so  only 
if  you  contrast  their  mode  of  life 
with  that  of  other  women.  Con¬ 
sider  Victoria,  a  queen  whom  Helen 
Hayes  has  recently  shown  is  still  of 
great  interest  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  She  had  a  modest  income,  of 
about  $2,200,000.  Far  less  than  that 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  with  his 
$4,000,000,  and  the  Russian  Czar 
with  his  $8,000,000  a  year.  She 
was  more  saving  than  Lucullus, 
who,  born  before  Christ,  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  spend  $15,000  on  a  meal 
for  his  friends.  Nor  did  she  live  on 
the  scale  until  recently  affected  by 
an  American  who  was  reputed  to 
have  an  income  of  $15,000,000,  the 
great  bulk  of  which  went  for  his 
living  expenses. 

“  ‘Victoria,  I  say,  lived  modestly 
though  not  frugally.  I  shall  tell  you 
briefly  of  her  home  and  her  kitchen. 
Perhaps  what  I  say  will  lead  you 
to  conclude,  as  I  have,  that  Victoria 
had  far  better  clothes  and  furniture 
than  the  average  American  woman 
of  today,  but  that  the  kitchens  in 
which  she  took  such  housewifely 
interest  were  equipped  with  appli¬ 
ances  and  housewares  that  today 
would  be  acceptable  to  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  whether  they  live  on  Park 
Avenue  or  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  tracks  in  Pasadena. 

“  ‘Victoria,  then,  had  a  household 
staff  which  included  a  hairdresser 
at  $10,000  a  year,  a  Master  of 
Buckhounds  at  $8,500,  and  so  on 


through  a  long  list. 

“But  kitchens  are  our  business. 
So  let’s  look  at  the  kitchen  of 
Windsor  Castle.  It  was  gigantic, 
big  as  an  Iowa  bam.  Adjoining  it 
was  a  pastry  kitchen,  and  a  “green 
room’’  where  only  vegetables  were 
prepared,  and  a  confectionery  kit¬ 
chen.  The  staff  included  a  chef, 
four  master  cooks,  a  confectioner, 
six  confectioner’s  aids,  two  yeomen 
of  the  kitchen,  two  assistant  cooks, 
two  roasting  cooks,  16  apprentice 
cooks,  six  kitchen  maids.’  ’’ 

IntarmissioR 

Another  apologetic  zombie  steals 
in  noiselessly  to  whisper  his  tele¬ 
scoped  message,  while  you  reflect: 
“Well,  here’s  a  man  that  really 
loves  his  business.  One  must  be 
serious  about  something  if  one 
wants  to  have  any  amusement  in 
life.  Most  men  assert  that  they’re 
in  the  worst. line  of  business  in  the 
world,  and  wish  they’d  only  been 
a  doctor,  or  a  lawyer,  actor  or  fire 
chief.  But  privately  they  find  in 
their  business  the  joy  of  creative 
effort  without  which  no  man  can 
live  happily.” 

.  .  .  The  whisperer  cat-like  slips 
away  on  rubber  heels  and  our  friend 
continues  crisply : 

“Understand,  Victoria  spent  her 
80  years  not  only  in  Windsor  Castle 
but  in  various  houses :  Balmoral  in 
Scotland,  with  a  lOO-foot  tower, 
turrets,  etc.;  Osborne,  with  its  112- 
foot  tower,  ballroom,  conservator¬ 
ies,  eight  miles  of  drives,  asphalted 
tennis  courts,  billiard  room,  bath¬ 
ing,  shooting,  an  asparagus  bed 
2,200  yards  long,  five  miles  of  jieas 
and  other  things  in  proportion. 
Victoria’s  other  houses  were  Frog- 
more,  with  its  130  gardeners,  Clare¬ 
mont.  Altergeldie  Castle,  the  15- 
million-dollar  Buckingham  Palace, 
Sandringham  Palace,  Hampton 
Court,  Marlborough  House,  St. 
James  Palace  and  so  on.  So 
she  lived  —  comfortably,  let  us 
say.  The  Queen’s  gold  and  silver 
services  were  valued  at  $15,000,000 
and  included  many  such  pieces  as 
‘a  large  covered  mug  encrusted  with 
square  rubies,  emeralds  and  dia¬ 
monds  of  immense  size  and  value.’ 
The  china  was  of  course  hardly  less 
magnificent ;  for  example,  a  full 
china  service  of  Chantilly  ware,  the 
service  plates  of  which  were  valued 
at  $50  each.  (Cant’d  on  page  56') 
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Time  has  proved  this  is  far  more  than  a  catch  phrase.  It  is  a  na¬ 
tional  rallying  cry  taken  up  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women!  It 
is  a  phrase  you  can  use,  with  all  sincerity,  in  all* selling  of  electrical 
appliances.  And  we  suggest  you  use  it  to  the  full! 


ITS  AN  DID 
EE  [USTDM ! 


Look  well  at  these  four  new  G>E  appliances.  They’re 
more  than  an  iron,  roaster,  coffee  maker  and  mixer. 
They’re  added  sales  opportunities  for  you — a  chance  to 
attraa  new  customers  and  establish  in  their  minds  that 
yours  is  a  wide-awake,  alert  store.  They  mean  an 
opportunity  for  you  to  approach  old  customers  with  a 
new  interest.  And,  needless  to  say,  they  can  mean  a 
very  pleasant  profit. 

It’s  an  old  G-E  custom  .  .  .  this  constant  research,  and 
developing  of  new  appliances  that  you  can  show  to 
advantage.  It’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  General  Electric 
has  become  the  world’s  largest  maker  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances.  And  one  of  the  reasons  why  dealers  want  to 
go  “G'E  all  the  way.”  We  hope  you’ll  ask  your  distrib¬ 
utor’s  salesman  to  tell  you  about  the  new  ideas  in  elec¬ 
trical  living  that  General  Electric  is  developing,  and 
talk  over  with  him  the  many  advantages  of  carrying 
the  General  Electric  full  line. 

General  Electric  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


HOW  MANY  OF  THESE  G-E  APPLIANCES  DO  YOU  SELL? 


Refrigerator 

Range 

Dishwasher 

Disposall 

Water  Heater 

Washer 

Ironer 

Iron 

Cleaner 

Radio 


Mixer 


Coffee  Maker 


Toaster 


Roaster 


Grill 


Waffle  Iron 


Clocks 


GENERAL  m  ELECTRIC 
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“What  about  appliances,  you  ask  ? 
Well,  there  was,  of  course,  no 
vacuum  cleaner,  electric  washer  or 
ironer,  automatic  refrigerator,  elec¬ 
tric  dish-washer,  or  anything  like 
that.  Food  was  cooked  at  open 
fires.  Some  of  it  on  gas  ranges. 
No  electric  ranges,  toasters,  perco¬ 
lators,  mixers.  In  fact,  judging 
from  photographs  I’ve  seen,  about 
the  only  kitchen  equipment  aside 
from  the  huge  ‘dishing-up  table’ 
surrounded  by  six  meat  chopping 
blocks  each  big  as  a  good-sized 
dining  room  table,  were  ‘one  hun¬ 
dred  brilliantly  burnished  coppers, 
each  of  different  shape  and  each  as 
big  as  a  bath-tub.’  Floors  were 
sanded  and  there  were  ‘spotless  taps 
and  sinks,  exquisitely  clean  plate- 
racks  and  tiled  walls.’ 

“What’s  all  this  got  to  do  with 
our  department  store?  This:  I  am 
confident  that  if  our  store  were 
given  Queen  Victoria’s  gold  and 
silver  plate,  her  furniture,  rugs, 
pictures,  table  and  bed  linen, 
jewelry,  and  much  of  her  wearing 
apparel,  we’d  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  purchasers.  But  who  would 
want  the  housewares  and  appli¬ 
ances  found  in  her  kitchens? — That 
illustrates  why  I  think  the  appli¬ 
ance-housewares  division  of  a  de¬ 
partment  store  is  subject  to  more 
rapid  change  than  any  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store.  That’s  why  our 
department  is  truly  different.  That’s 
why  our  mercurial  end  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  ‘subject  to  change  without 
notice,’  demands  of  us  unremitting 
study  not  merely  of  what  the  manu¬ 
facturers  offer,  but  what  the  public 
wants  and  is  likely,  or  not  likely, 
to  want  a  couple  of  months  from 
now. 

“The  longer  I  live  the  more 


keenly  I  feel  that  whatever  was 
good  enough  for  our  fathers  and 
mothers  is  not  good  enough  for  us 
.  .  .  So  long.  West.” 

Racop  of  Edison's  Bargain  Drivn 

Consolidated  Edison  of  New 
York  has  released  some  decidedly 
interesting  figures  regarding  its  re¬ 
cently  completed  four-month  “Bar¬ 
gain  Package”  Drive — a  campaign 
whose  close  was  celebrated  in  July 
by  a  1 ,000-cover  luncheon  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  as  described  in  these 
columns  last  month.  The  l)argain 
jKickage,  it  may  be  remembered, 
featured  a  tank  type  General  Elec¬ 
tric  cleaner  listed  at  $62.50  but 
specially  priced  at  $36  plus  an  old 
cleaner.  Purchasers  of  the  G-E 
cleaner  were  given  the  privilege  of 
buying  a  Proctor  “Never-Lift”  elec¬ 
tric  iron  listed  at  $12.50  for  a  mere 
$1.95.  The  third  item  in  the  pack¬ 
age  was  an  Artistic  lES  six- way 
floor  lamp  listed  at  $21.90  but 
specially  priced  at  $2.95.  (  Purchase 
of  the  iron  and  the  lamp  was  limited 
to  those  who  bought  the  cleaner.) 

Here  are  the  statistics,  based  on 
the  final  figures  authorized  by  the 


Gross  profit  on  cleaner,  41.75 

percent  or  . 

Less  loss  on  sale  of  lamp  and 
iron,  which  cost  $11.61  but 
sold  for  $4.90 . 


Balance  . $  8.32 

Income  from  Edison  pool -  8.68 

Gross  profit  on  total  retail  price 
of  $40.90  approximates  41 
percent  or  . 117.00 

Mr.  Jeffe’s  figures  relating  to  the 
pool  for  dealers  who  participated  in 
the  cleaner-iron-lamp  campaign, 
analysis  of  which  we  have  just  set 
down,  are  an  interesting  angle  to 
consider : 

Number  of  cleaner-iron-lamp 

ptacka^es  sold  . 131,159 

Sold  by  Edison  employees  . .  60,076 
Sold  by  cooperating  dealers  .  52,996 
Non-pool-participating  sales  .  18,087 
Gross  amount  of  pool  for 

dealers  . $612,806 

Net  amount  of  pool . $459,820 

Average  pool  dividend  to  each 
dealer  for  each  package  he 
sold  .  $8.68 


America,  about  1890. 
Tha  kitckan  hat  30 
mutcla-oparatad  ma- 
ckinat,  from  pump  to 
churn.  .  .  .  Abova, 
Amarica,  Saptambar, 
1940.  Evaryth!n9  auto¬ 
matic,  from  dithwash- 
ar  to  air-conditioning 
and  garbage  disposal. 
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At  an  August  luncheon  meeting 
of  cooperating  dealers  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  Mr.  Jeffe  made  allusion 
to  legal  action  taken  last  Spring 
against  Consolidated  Edison  by  cer¬ 
tain  dealers  who  sought  to  halt  the 
cleaner-iron-lamp  campaign,  an  ac¬ 
tion  which  has  not  yet  come  to 
trial.  “We  have  the  utmost  respect 
for  those  who  in  the  beginning 
didn’t  agree  with  our  program,  but 
we  have  a  decidedly  different  opin¬ 
ion  of  those  dealers  who  have  been 
given  every  special  consideration  by 
us  and  then  turn  around  and  attack 
us,”  said  Mr.  Jeffe,  alluding  to  a 
cooperating  dealer  who  received 
more  than  $10,000  in  pool  dividends 
and  then  took  steps  against  the 
Edison  campaigns. 

Finally  a  brief  note  regarding  the 
customer-psycholog\’  aspect  of  the 
recent  drive,  for  that  angle  of  the 
promotion  is  likely  to  interest  not 
only  appliance  people  but  merchan¬ 
disers  of  every  sort  of  goods,  from 
advertising  car-cards  to  zebra  skins. 
Mr.  Jeffe  reports  that  among  the 
131,000  purchasers  of  cleaners  few¬ 
er  “than  12  customers  changed 
their  minds  and  didn’t  want  the 
cleaners.  Less  than  300  were  re¬ 
turned  for  exchange  and  adjust¬ 
ment  due  to  minor  repairs,  damages 
in  transit,  etc.  During  the  two 
weeks  following  the  close  of  the 
campaign  on  June  30,  we  received 
some  1,300  orders  from  customers 
and  we  are  still  getting  calls.  Of 
course  we  are  not  filling  them.  In¬ 
cidentally,  it  was  only  with  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  that  the  factory  was 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 

“That  a  home  demonstration  is 
essential  to  sell  a  tank  type  cleaner.” 
said  Mr.  Jeffe,  “is  a  bugaboo  which 
I  believe  has  largely  emanated  from 
manufacturers  who  are  anxious  to 
maintain  an  entirely  unwarranted 
high  price  for  such  a  cleaner  and 
who  are  opposed  to  interference 
with  the  well-established  sale  of  the 
bag  type  cleaner.  We  featured 
demonstrations  of  the  cleaners  con¬ 
stantly  but  only  in  the  company 
showrooms  and  not  in  the  homes. 
We  provided  a  comprehensive  book¬ 
let  which  gave  a  printed  demon¬ 
stration  to  the  customer  at  home  in 
place  of  an  actual  one.” 

Kthfiaator  Reports 

Sales  so  far  this  year  were  re¬ 
ported  last  month  by  Kelvinator  to 


be  “2j4  times  last  year’s,  making 
1940  by  far  the  greatest  year  in 
all  26  years  of  our  history.”  .An 
extensive  advertising  campaign  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  explained 
that  by  concentrating  on  fewer 
models  Kelvinator  planned  to 
double  production  schedules  and  to 
cut  manufacturing  and  selling  costs. 
Thus  96  percent  of  its  refrigerators 
were  to  be  6-cubic-foot  models. 
The  company’s  1940  plans  for  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  refrigerators, 
ranges,  and  washers,  it  will  be  re¬ 
called.  were  set  forth  in  detailed 
announcements,  typical  of  which 
were  those  which  occupied  seven 
pages  of  the  February  and  March 
issues  of  Thf  Bulletin.  Appar¬ 
ently  Kelvinator  is  thoroughly  .sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  results  to  date  of 
the  campaign,  which  it  rates  “the 
most  imix)rtant  and  daring  move 
even  taken  in  the  indu.stry  ” 

Following  recent  announcement 
by  Frank  R.  Pierce,  general  sales 
manager.  Charles  T.  Coward  on 
.August  12  succeeded  J.  Xelson 
Stuart  as  director  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  of  the  Kelvinator 
Division  of  Na.sh-Kelvinator  Corp. 
Mr.  Stuart  plans  to  return  to  the 
sales  promotion  field  with  which  he 
has  so  long  been  identified.  Mr. 
Coward,  who  takes  over,  has  had 
ten  years  of  experience  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  :  an  account 
executive  with  the  Ralph  H.  Jones 
Company  of  Cincinnati  since  19.36, 
he  directed  adverti.sing  and  sales 
oromotion  for  the  National  Elec¬ 
trical  Manufacturers  .Association. 
Mr.  Coward  also  succeeds  Mr. 
Stuart  as  chairman  of  the  Plan 
Committee  of  the  Modern  Kitchen 
Bureau,  according  to  announcement 
bv  W.  H.  Sammis.  chairman  of  the 
Bureau. 

For  Hm  Rocerd 

.  .  .  Production  by  the  electric 
light  and  power  industry  of  the 
United  States  reached  the  second 
highest  total  for  all  time  in  the  week 
ended  .August  3,  wlien  2,605.000,000 
kilowatt  hours  were  produced,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute.  The  all-time  high 
was  set  during  the  third  week  of 
December,  1939.  when  2.641,000,000 
hours  were  produced.  Output  for 
.August  1940  week  just  reported  was 
280,000.000  hours  or  12  percent 
above  the  total  for  the  week  ended 


.August  5,  1939. 

.  .  .  .Announcement  of  the  ER-9, 
a  new  low-priced  model  which  has 
been  added  to  the  1940  line  of  Kel¬ 
vinator  electric  ranges,  and  which 
carries  a  suggested  price  of  $99.50 
delivered  in  buyers’  kitchens. 
.Among  the  dozen  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  incorporated  in  the  new  model 
is  the  oversize,  two-unit  oven. 

.  .  .  Westinghouse  has  appointed 
George  H.  Meilinger  sales  develop¬ 
ment  manager  of  the  household  re¬ 
frigeration  division,  while  S.  G. 
Fisher,  formerly  in  the  dishwasher 
sales  department  has  been  made  sales 
development  manager  of  laundry 
e(}uipment.  L.  I.  Shawber  has  be¬ 
come  laundry  equipment  products 
supervisor. 

WrMHing  Rust  Rustfully 

There  was  Shakespeare’s  Fal- 
staff  who  moaned,  “It  were  better 
to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust 
than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with 
perpetual  motion.”  Opposed  was 
Bishop  Cumberland  who,  when  told 
by  his  friend  John  Dryden  that  he 
would  wear  himself  out  by  his  in¬ 
cessant  application,  observed:  “It 
is  better  to  wear  out  than  rust  out.” 
Many  department  stores  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  rust,  for  they  maintain 
stocks  of  expensive  metal  appli¬ 
ances  as  well  as  a  miscellany  of 
other  metal  merchandise  which  de¬ 
teriorates  because  of  rust. 

Stores,  therefore,  may  care  to 
know  how  the  Imperial  Knife  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  combats 
rust.  Because  several  million  poc¬ 
ket  knives  are  kept  in  stock,  the 
company  suffered  substantial  losses 
each  summer  when  moisture  con¬ 
densed  out  of  the  air  and  rusted 
the  highly  pwlished  knife  blades. 
Last  year  the  firm  installed  two 
unit  air  conditioners  (G-E,  3hp.), 
one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  stock  room. 

.A  unique  feature  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  is  the  occasional  use  of  a  heat¬ 
ing  coil,  in  summer.  This  re-heat 
coil  operates  to  prevent  over-cooling 
when  the  refrigerating  machine  has 
a  heavy  dehumidification  load  but 
a  light  cooling  load,  as  on  cool, 
clammy  days.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  installation  of  the 
air-conditioning  units  has  been  more 
than  paid  for  by  the  prevention  of 
a  single  day’s  potential  rust  loss.  At 
least  that’s  the  rust  of  the  story. 
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Safeguards  Against  Air-Conditioning 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


Ignition  of  this  material  within 
Way.ardg  chamlier  produced  a  dense 

smoke,  which  the  sub-base¬ 

ment,  basement  and  first  story  and 
extended  to  other  parts  of  the 


tus,  a  means  of  automatically 
shutting  down  the  apparatus 
and  closing  the  dampers  and 
louvres  should  be  provided. 
For  this  purpose  the  Photronic 
type  electric  eye  should  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  discharge  duct 
just  beyond  the  fan.  This  de¬ 
vice,  which  is  relatively  new  in 
its  application  for  smoke  detec¬ 
tion  in  air  conditioning  sys¬ 
tems,  has  l>een  developed  to 
where  its  dependability  is  as¬ 
sured.  It  will  function  when¬ 
ever  the  l)eam  of  light  is  inter¬ 
rupted  by  smoke  and  has  the 
advantage  of  o^ierating  should 
smoke  from  outside  fire  be 
drawn  into  the  system. 

8.  All  ix)rtions  of  the  room  con¬ 
taining  air  conditioning  ap¬ 
paratus  should  be  equipped 
with  automatic  sprinklers. 
Also,  some  adjustment  of  the 
existing  sprinkler  systems  may 
be  necessary  where  large  ducts 
obstruct  the  distribution  of 
water  from  the  sprinklers  in 
case  of  fire. 

9.  A  supply  of  chemical  extin¬ 
guishers  should  be  maintained 
convenient  to  the  air  condition¬ 
ing  apparatus  room. 

10.  Cleanliness  and  maintenance  of 
a  high  order  is  essential  to 
proper  and  safe  operation  of 
these  systems. 

Fir*  Exp*ri**c* 

A  review  of  the  fire  loss  experi¬ 
ence  in  which  air  conditioning  sys¬ 
tems  were  involved  is  of  interest  in 
illustrating  the  importance  of  the 
above  principles. 

An  early  fire  involving  a  modem 
air  conditioning  system  occurred  on 
January  1st,  1933  in  a  theatre. 
This  was  of  fire  resistive  construc¬ 
tion,  having  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,835  and  exhibiting  both  motion 
pictures  and  vaudeville.  The  audi¬ 
torium  portion  of  the  theatre  was 
provided  with  a  central  plant  type 
air  conditioning  system.  Fire  origi¬ 
nated  on  the  stage  just  before  the 
afternoon  performance  and  spread 
rapidly  through  combustible  mate¬ 
rials  on  the  stage,  creating  dense 


smoke.  The  air  conditioning  system 
was  not  shut  down  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period,  and  its  operations 
fanned  the  fire  to  greater  intensity 
making  eventual  extinguishment  by 
the  Fire  Department  difficult.  The 
audience  escaped  without  injury, 
but  if  the  theatre  had  been  filled  to 
capacity  a  disastrous  panic  would 
undoubtedly  have  resulted. 

The  first  important  department 
store  loss  occurred  on  January  31st, 
1938  in  Detroit.  Several  hundred 
employees  were  engaged  in  taking 
inventory  after  store  hours  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  fire  at  10:15 
P.M.  The  air  conditioning  system 
had  l)een  shut  down  at  9:00  P.M. 
and  was  not  in  operation  at  the 
time.  Fire  originated  in  the  filter 
chamber  located  in  the  basement, 
presumably  from  a  lighted  cigarette 
thrown  into  the  intake  grille  located 
near  the  basement  lunch  counter, 
causing  ignition  of  an  accumulation 
of  waste  paper,  oily  lint  and  dust  in 
the  filter  chamber  below. 

The  use  of  a  neutral  mineral  oil 
in  conjunction  with  the  air  filters  of 
this  system  had  been  discontinued 
six  months  previously,  but  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  ducts  revealed  that  a 
serious  accumulation  of  highly  com¬ 
bustible  lint  and  dust  saturated 
with  oil  had  remained. 

From  Sw*at*r  D*paitm*w» 
to  Famous  Alumoi 

Another  notable  to  join  the 
“Famous  Namm  Alumni”,  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  included  such  out¬ 
standing  persons  as  Samuel  (Roxy) 
Rothafel;  Mina  Gombell,  noted 
actress  and  Leo  C.  Teller,  who 
started  Weber  and  Fields  on  their 
road  to  fame,  is  Carol  Bruce,  song¬ 
stress  of  “Louisiana  Purchase”, 

To  honor  her  typically  American 
rise  to  fame.  Major  B.  H.  Namm, 
President  of  the  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  tendered  a  luncheon  to 
Miss  Bruce,  who  five  years  ago  was 
employed  in  the  sweater  and  skirt 
department  of  the  Namm  Store. 

Miss  Bruce  autographed  her  new 
Schirmer  phonograph  records  in  the 
piano  department. 


building  as  high  as  the  ninth  (top) 
floor  through  stairways.  Three 
automatic  sprinkler  heads  operated 
in  the  Ijasement  and  twelve  in  the 
sub-basement,  but  these  were  not 
completely  effective  because  of  lack 
of  sprinkler  heads  in  the  filter 
chamber,  with  the  result  that  water 
could  not  reach  the  seat  of  the  fire. 
However,  the  blaze  was  held  in 
check  until  arrival  of  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment,  who  completed  extin¬ 
guishment. 

Volumes  of  dense,  black  smoke 
drove  terrified  employees  from  the 
store,  many  on  the  upper  floor  us¬ 
ing  the  fire  escapes.  A  number  of 
employees  sought  refuge  on  the 
roof  of  the  marquee,  from  which 
they  were  rescued  by  firemen.  Mer¬ 
chandise  sustained  a  substantial 
smoke  loss,  and  the  basement  was 
closed  for  redecorating  for  a  peri¬ 
od  of  over  two  weeks.  Serious  per¬ 
sonal  injury  and  loss  of  life  were 
avoided  only  by  excellent  handling 
of  the  fire,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
had  the  fire  occurred  during  a  time 
w'hen  the  store  was  filled  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  shoppers — and  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  system  in  normal  opera¬ 
tion — there  would  have  l)een  a  more 
serious  sequel  to  the  tale. 

A  more  recent  fire  occurred  in  a 
prominent  Toledo  store,  on  June 
29th.  1940  shortly  after  one  o’clock 
P.M.  when  occupied  by  several 
thousand  jiersons.  Fire  originated 
in  the  room  containing  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  equipment,  due  presum-^ 
ably  to  the  introduction  of  foreign 
material,  rubbish  or  cigarettes  into- 
the  return  air  intake,  which  was 
located  in  the  restaurant  of  the 
store  at  floor  level.  In  this  case,, 
as  in  the  Detroit  loss,  volumes  of 
smoke  were  generated,  but  it  is  l)e- 
lieved  that  the  filters,  which  were 
of  spun  glass,  were  instrumental  in 
removing  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  carbon  from  the  smoke  and  hot 
gases.  Excellent  handling  by  em¬ 
ployees  resulted  in  prompt  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  control  switches,  al¬ 
though  these  were  inside  the  flam¬ 
ing  filter  room.  The  automatic 
sprinkler  system  extinguished  the 
blaze  before  much  fire  damage  re¬ 
sulted,  but  there  was  appreciable 
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damage  to  mercliandise  by  smoke, 
water  and  breakage.  Customers  left 
the  store  hurriedly,  taking  unpaid- 
for  purchases  and  leaving  meals  un¬ 
finished  and  restaurant  checks  un¬ 
paid,  but  fortunately  there  was  no 
panic  due  to  the  excellent  work  of 
the  store .  employees  in  getting  the 
customers  out  of  the  store.  How¬ 
ever,  the  enhanced  public  liability 
hazard  induced  by  the  release  of 
quantities  of  smoke  is  again  made 
forcibly  evident. 

Anolysis  of  Firo  Hoiard 

These  three  fires  are  typical  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  loss  possibilities  in¬ 
herent  in  the  operation  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning  systems.  A  review  of 
twenty-five  characteristic  fires  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  resultant  property 
damage  from  this  hazard  ranged 
from  alxmt  $400  to  over  $100,000 
w'ith  an  approximate  average  of 
$22,000  per  fire.  Nineteen  of  the 
foregoing  fires  involved  combustion 
within  the  system.  In  seven  of  these 
cases  the  ducts  were  constructed  of 
or  lined  with  combustible  material. 
In  two  cases  combustible  exterior 
insulation  was  involved.  Ten  fires 
involved  filters  employing  flamma¬ 
ble  substances  and  two  involved  an 
accumulation  of  combustible  dust 
w’ithin  the  system.  In  five  of  the 
twenty-five  cases,  although  there 
was  no  actual  fire  within  the  system 
itself,  beat  and  smoke  were  distri¬ 
buted  thereby.  In  other  cases  fire 
and  smoke  were  drawn  in  from  the 
outside  through  the  air  intakes, 
either  from  fires  in  exix)sing  build¬ 
ings.  or  from  rubbish  fires  in  yards 
and  alleys. 

There  have  been  no  fires  invol¬ 
ving  modern  air  conditioning  sys¬ 
tems  causing  panic  with  loss  of 
life,  but  a  review  of  (he  accounts  of 
typical  losses  snch  as  those  dis¬ 
cussed  herein  seems  to  indicate  that 
serious  consequences  have  hitherto 
been  avoided  only  by  a  fortuitous 
combination  of  circumstances.  It  is 
nevertheless  quite  evident  that  in 
every  store  where  air  conditioning 
is  installed  the  management  should 
see  that  the  emjfloyees  are  properly 
instructed  in  what  to  do  in  case  of 
fire  with  regard  to  conducting  ats- 
tomers  and  others  safely  out  of  the 
building. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that 
although  in  certain  cases  the  air 
conditioning  system  was  not  in 


operation  at  the  time  of  fire,  never¬ 
theless  the  resultant  loss'  was  seri¬ 
ous,  indicating  a  ix>tential  hazard 
whether  or  not  the  system  is  in 
operation.  This  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
Detroit  loss. 

In  all  events  from  the  experience 
of  past  fires  it  may  l)e  concluded 
that  few  systems  as  they  exist  today 
may  be  regarded  as  completely  safe. 
Opjwrtunity  is  present  for  fire  or 
foreign  material  to  enter  the  sys¬ 
tem  wherever  intake  louvres  are  ex- 
lK)sed,  automatic  control  of  power 
switches  is  not  yet  in  general  use, 
and  the  existence  of  ducts  piercing 
solid  fire  walls  (and  unprotected 
by  sectional  dampers)  renders  im- 
]X)tent  such  otherwise  effective  fire- 
stops. 

Research  and  engineering  has 
proven  that  the  hazards  accompany¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  air  conditioning 
systems  can  be  virtually  eliminated 
by  proj)er  design,  the  use  of  re¬ 
quired  safeguards  and  above  all  by 
good  maintenance.  The  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  has 
prepared  and  iiublished  regulations 
for  the  installation,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  such  systems.  Cop¬ 
ies  of  these  regulations  may  lie  pro¬ 
cured,  and  adherence  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  outlined  therein  will,  in  a  large 
part,  reduce  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  fires  from  this  cause. 

The  Associated  Reciprocal  Ex¬ 
changes  have  made  an  intensive 


study  of  the  hazards  surrounding 
the  use  of  air  conditioning  equip¬ 
ment,  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
more  technical  data  on  this  subject 
upon  the  request  of  interested  firms. 
Available  data  includes  a  review  of 
the  material  for  the  construction 
and  lining  of  ducts;  the  installation 
of  fire  dampers;  location  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  intake  louvres;  construc¬ 
tion  of  filters  and  tyjies  of  filter 
material;  heating  or  cooling  coils 
and  non-hazardous  refrigerant  mate¬ 
rials  ;  and  the  installation  of  fans 
and  their  controls. 

Available  data  on  fire  prevention 
equipment  discusses  the  installation 
of  automatic  sprinklers;  automatic 
control  mechanism  for  dampers  and 
fan  control  switches;  and  the  use 
of  the  photo-electric  cell  or  “electric 
eye”  to  actuate  controls  upon  the 
appearance  of  smoke. 

Specifications  for  new  equipment 
should  always  be  submitted  to  au- 
thorities  representing  the  insurance 
organizations  covering  the  property, 
and  their  approval  secured  be¬ 
fore  proceeding.  Otherwise  costly 
changes  may  be  necessitated  at  a 
later  date.  Existing  systems  should 
l)e  re-vamped  to  liring  them  into 
line  with  modern  practice.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  jwssibility  of  seri¬ 
ous  property  loss  and  accompany¬ 
ing  panic  be  minimized  to  a  point 
where  premises  equipped  with  air 
conditioning  can  truly  be  termed 
“safe”. 


8-Point  Labeling  Program  at  Sears 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


4.  Th«  GuorantM 

The  established  integrity  of  Sears 
and  the  mail-order  policy  of  “Guar¬ 
anteed  Satisfaction”  are  widely 
recognized.  .  .  .  but  a  guarantee  on 
the  Injotag  gives  an  added  punch 
to  the  sales  appeal.  Many  a  sale  is 
completed  by  the  reassurance  of  a 
Sears  guarantee  on  the  goods. 

5.  Instructions  for  Coro  and 
Handling 

The  return  goods  evil,  long  a 
nightmare  to  all  retailers,  is  caused 
in  a  great  measure,  it  is  generally 
conceded,  by  improper  care,  hand¬ 
ling,  and  use  on  the  part  of  unin¬ 
formed  customers.  Salespeople  in  a 
large  majority  of  instances  are  un¬ 


able  to  answer  customers’  inquiries 
about  washing  instructions  or  tech¬ 
nical  handling  which  make  for 
longer  life  and  more  satisfactory 
use.  Sears  Infotags  provide  this 
very  necessary  information. 

An  old  but  still  very  true  axiom 
in  the  retail  field  is  that  “Customer 
satisfaction  is  the  surest  source  of 
profit.”  We  do  not  claim  that  the 
informative  label  is  the  solution  of 
the  retail  troubles  caused  by  re¬ 
turned  merchandise,  but  we  believe 
it  will  eliminate,  to  a  large  degree, 
returns  caused  by  misuse  or  im¬ 
proper  care  with  its  consequent 
customer  dissatisfaction  and  allevi¬ 
ate  the  adjustment  managers’  prob¬ 
lem. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 
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This  Burroughs  dispatch  system  for 
speeding  service  cofis  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  area  has  its  counterpart 
in  Burroughs  offices  everyvrhere. 


THEY  GU/IRD  YOUR  OFFICE 

against  interruption 


Burroughs  prompt,  efficient  local  service  is  recognized  by  users 
as  being  without  an  equal  for  safeguarding  the  mechanical  per* 
formance  of  office  machines.  Each  man  in  Burroughs  vast  service 
organization  is  factory-trained,  factory-controlled,  and  paid  solely 
by  Burroughs.  Each  is  placed  where  he  is  readily  available  to 
render  periodic  or  emergency  service  to  Burroughs  users  in  his 
territory,  and  his  woik  is  supervised  and  guaranteed  by  Burroughs. 
Such  efficient  service  saves  time  and  money,  assures  minimum 
interruption  in  office  routine,  and  is  a  major  reason  why  over  a 
million  businesses  have  decided  in  favor  of  Burroughs  equipment. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Burroughs  mftincaios  more  than  490  senrice  centers.  Uoi* 
formly  eiicieoi  local  senrice— readily  available  to  every 
Bwruefhs  aser— extends  to  every  coonty  in  the  United 
States,  to  every  part  of  Canada,  and  to  foreisn  coMOtries. 


Burroughs 


DOES  THE  WORK  IN  LESS  TIME— WITH  LESS  EFFORT— AT  LESS  COST 
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6.  Him  PayiMt  Mock 

Selling  on  time  has  proved  to  be 
a  very  profitable  way  to  make  extra 
sales  for  Sears,  especially  on  big 
ticket  items.  The  time  payment 
block  on  our  Infotags  is  a  constant 
reminder  to  the  consumer  that  this 
convenience  is  available.  SiKice  for 
“down”  and  “per  month”  amounts 
tell  him  at  a  glance  what  he  pays 
.  .  .  even  when  a  salespers(*n  is  not 
available. 

7.  Trodo-Up 

The  copy  on  our  Infotags  for  a 
line  of  similar  items  at  different 
prices  show  step-up  iti  quality  as 
price  increases.  Pointing  out  the 
added  features  for  more  money 
tends  to  increase  unit  sales  .  .  .  the 
consumer  often  buys  a  better  and 
higher  priced  item  than  first  con¬ 
sidered.  This  trade-up  {xilicy  helps 
Sears  buyers  choose  items  that  have 
real  diflferences  as  price  increases. 
Sometimes  there  have  l)een  too 
many  items  too  similar  in  quality 
in  a  line.  Through  making  up  new 
/ njotags  this  was  brought  to  light ; 
and  the  buyers  cut  down  the  assort¬ 
ment,  resulting  in  much  better  mer¬ 
chandising. 

8.  Color  and  Design 

“Art”  is  incorjMirated  in  Infotags 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  will  help 
do  a  lietter  merchandising  job.  The 
consumer  public  has  definite  color 
preferences  for  each  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  .  .  .  theie  is  a  “natural” 
for  every  job.  'I'bese  are  considered 
in  establishing  color  schemes.  Color 
is  used  to  distinguish  l)etween  items 
similarly  packaged.  Design  is  used 
to  make  a  ])leasing  arrangement  of 
the  parts  included  on  the  Injotag. 

The  Allstate  tire  lal)els  are  an 
e.xample  of  where  color  and  design 
has  aided  materially  in  merchandis¬ 
ing.  We  have  tires  in  our  ware¬ 
houses  that  arc  mail-order  stock 
and  other  tires  tliat  are  retail  stock. 
It  is  imixjrtant  that  these  are  kept 
separate  in  order  to  liave  accurate 
inventories  for  each  group.  In 
order  to  keep  the  stocks  separate, 
the  Injotag  jal)els  for  retail  stock 
are  printed  on  white  paper,  those 
for  mail-order  are  on  tan  jxiper. 
When  new  stock  is  received  at  the 
warehouses  they  can  quickly  deter¬ 
mine  which  kind  of  stock  it  is. 
Color  is  used  even  further  to  keep 


Educating  the  Consumer 

Making  Consumes  Education 
Effective — a  253  page  volume  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Second 
National  Conference  on  Consum¬ 
er  Education  held  at  Stephens 
College,  Columbia,  Missouri, 
April  1,  2  and  3;  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  for  Consumer 
Education.  $1.00 

The  addresses  delivered  at  the 
Conference  are  groujxjd  in  the  table 
of  contents  under  the  following  clas¬ 
sifications  :  Some  Sj^ecial  Approaches 
to  Consumer  Education :  What 
Should  Be  Taught  About  Advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  Consumer  Course:  What  Is 
Consumer  Education ;  Con.sumer 
Education  Topics;  Consumer  Edu¬ 
cation  for  College  Students ;  X’italiz- 
ing  Economic  Education ;  Finding 
the  Facts  Educators  Need  to  Know 
alx)ut  Consumers  and  Commorlities ; 
Economic  Issues  of  Interest  to  Con¬ 
sumer  Educators;  and  a  summary 
of  round  table  meetings.  J.W.H. 


stock  straight  .  .  .  retail  lal)els 
printed  on  white  paj^er  change  in 
color  to  denote  quality  differences. 
There  are  red  lal)els,  blue  labels, 
green  labels,  orange  labels,  and 
gray  lal)els  .  .  .  all  Allstates,  each 
denotes  a  different  quality,  each 
bears  a  dilferent  sub-name.  This  is 
another  a])i)lication  of  the  trade-up 
principle.  The  color  changes  on  the 
tan  mail-order  lal)els  similarly. 

In  .some  cases,  the  Infotag  is  a 
package,  incorporating  the  eight 
])oint  ])rogram  just  reviewed.  Mrs. 
Consumer  prefers  to  buy  some 
goods  protected  from  dust  and 
handling,  d'he  nature  of  the  item 
usually  determines  whether  it  re¬ 
quires  a  l)ox  .  .  .  but  often  previ¬ 
ously  unwrapped  items  are  im¬ 
proved  by  putting  them  in  a  lx)x. 
Better  display  means  more  sales. 

Label  DavolopiMiit  Precodur* 

Many  retailers  are  curious  as  to 
our  method  of  o|)eration  in  our 
lal)el  and  ])acl<age  department.  It  is 
the  res|)onsibility  of  those  of  us  in 
the  Eal)el  Department  to  present 
the  idea  of  informative  lal)eling  to 
the  merchandising  buying  depart¬ 
ments.  To  accomplish  this  bit  of 
salesmanship,  separate  meetings  are 
held  with  each  buying  department 
and  the  meaning  of  informative 


labeling  and  the  reason  Sears  are 
interested  in  same  are  explained  to 
the  buyers  and  supervisors. 

The  talk  given  these  buyers  is 
practically  identical  with  the  infor¬ 
mation  given  in  this  article.  The 
Label  and  Package  Deixirtment  ap¬ 
proaches  these  meetings  with  a 
thorough  knowletlge  of  the  type  of 
merchandise  to  l>c  labeled  and,  in 
most  cases,  with  a  proposed  plan 
for  informatively  lal)eling  each  im¬ 
portant  item  or  lyjx;  of  item  in  the 
lines.  'Phis  proiX)sed  plan  includes 
rough  sketches,  suggested  color 
schemes,  suggested  methods  of  ap- 
jdications  and  detailed  facts  as  to 
the  number  of  copy  changes  neces¬ 
sary  and  an  approximate  cost 
break-down  of  the  total  job. 

Planning  with  Buyors 

.After  tbe  buyers  are  completely 
sold  on  the  idea  of  informatively 
lal)eling  their  merchandise,  they 
meet  with  the  copywriter  and  de¬ 
cide  on  tbe  pcfints  to  be  covered. 
Final  copy  is  ai)proved  by  the 
supervisors  and  buyers,  approved 
by  Sears  Laboratory  for  accuracy 
of  claims,  approved  by  the  Trade 
Practice  Committee  for  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulations,  and  checked 
for  compliance  with  house  jwlicy. 

Labol  Production 

After  the  buyer  has  received 
from  the  Lal)el  Department  a  com¬ 
prehensive  or  rough  sketch  giving 
him  general  layout,  color  scheme 
and  final  copy,  two  courses  are 
ojien  to  him.  He  may  i)ass  these 
suggestions  on  to  his  manufacturer 
for  final  printing  (before  final 
printing  the  Label  Dei)artment  must 
O.K.  the  final  proof).  The  other 
course  open  to  tbe  buyer  is  to 
allow  the  Lal)el  and  Package  De¬ 
partment  to  com])lete  the  steps  for 
him  and  his  manufacturer.  The 
finished  drawing  and  the  printing 
will  be  arranged  for  through  our 
department. 

In  either  case,  the  cost  incurred 
must  l)e  considered  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  merchandise.  This  is 
now  part  of  the  general  buying 
problem  at  Sears.  The  informative 
lalxd  is  now  l)eing  regarded  as  im- 
ixirtant  and  as  necessary  to  the  final 
purchase  as  the  buttons  on  a  shirt 
or  the  shoe  laces  in  shoes. 
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m  TO  mt  A  com  rm  in  n£w  york 

On  less,  than  you  have  to  spend! 

/.  First,  of  course,  you’ve  pot  to  get  there.  If  you  come  in  to  Pennsylvania 
Station,  so  much  the  lietter.  Walk,  don’t  ride,  the  few  underground  steps  to 
buyers'  headquarters — the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 


2,  Register  at  this  great  hotel,  whose  rooms  are  rooms.  .Vo/  the  customary 
cubbyholes  so  .small  you  must  go  out.side  to  change  your  mind!  (irand,  luxurious, 
comfortable  rooms.  .\nd  many  as  low  as  $3..'>0! 


3»  Next  morning  start  your  tour  of  the  nearby  showTooms  .  .  .  while  your 
w’ife  browses  through  .\merica’s  largest  stores,  less  than  a  block  away.  (.\nd  the 
Penn.sylvania  is  only  a  stone’s  throw  from  the  Great  White  Way,  if  that  in- 
tere.sts  you!) 


4.  And  did  you  know  that  a  complete  dinner  in  the  Hotel’s  ('offee  Shop  costs 
you  only  75^1  Or  that,  included  in  the  regular  price  of  your  wonderful  meal  in 
the  famous  Cafe  Rouge,  is  dinner  dancing  to  the  tingling  tunes  of..\merica’s 
number-one  orchestra — Glenn  Miller? 


S,  Not  to  be  overlooked,  either,  are  those  two  great  tip-savers:  circulating  ice 
water  and  a  Servidor  in  every  room.  Just  place  your  laundry  or  clothes-to-be- 
pre.s.sed  in  the  magic  Servidor,  and  telephone  for  service.  Next  thing  you  know, 
the  work  is  done,  the  articles  back  in  the  Servidor  just  when  you  want  them. 
And  you  never  .saw  an  employee. 


6t  And  last  but  far  from  least,  are  our  famous  beds.  So  soft  and  wonderfully 
restful  are  these  many-springed  wonders  that,  even  if  you  leave  the  radio  on, 
you’re  in  dreamland  l»efore  you  know  it ! 


HOTEL  rENRSTLTANIA 

J.WIES  H.  McC.\BE,  General  Manager 

STATLER  SERVICE  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MANNER 
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Method  of  tapes 


method  of  packing  mens 
suits  described  here  is  used  by 
Saks  34th  Street.  It  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  trend  of  thought  among 
many  department  store  managers, 
who  have  realized  the  advantages 
inherent  in  the  one  piece  automatic 
box,  and  who  have  experimented 
with  its  use,  not  only  in  the  smaller 
but  also  in  the  larger  sizes. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the 
one  piece  box,  as  contrasted  to  the 
two  piece  box,  are  that  it  takes  less 
time  to  erect,  is  less  expensive,  re¬ 
quires  less  storage  space,  and  less 
tape  for  closing.  There  are  only 
four  corners  to  set  up  in  the  one 
piece  box  as  against  eight  corners 
in  the  two  piece  box.  Although  the 
one  piece  box  is  not  as  strong  on 
one  side  as  the  two  piece  box,  it  is 
considered  sufficiently  strong  for 
local  delivery. 

The  automatic  corner  is  coming 
into  extensive  use,  even  though  the 
lock  corner  is  admittedly  cheaper. 
Many  stores  believe  that  the  saving 
in  time  of  set  up.  and  the  increased 
strength,  counterbalance  the  slight 
increase  in  cost. 

Saks  34th  Street  have  decided 
on  a  one  piece  automatic  box,  with 
self-tapes,  for  packing  even  as  large 
an  item  as  a  man’s  suit.  The  box 
is  set  up  and  lined  with  tissue 
paper.  The  trousers  are  placed 
lengthwise  in  the  box  without  fold¬ 
ing,  the  legs  extending  outside  the 
box.  The  vest  is  folded  once  and 
placed  on  top  of  the  trousers.  The 
coat  sleeves  are  folded  back,  and 
the  front  of  the  coat  on  each  side 
is  folded  over  the  sleeve.  The  coat 
is  folded  in  the  middle,  and  placed 
on  top  of  the  vest.  The  trouser  legs 
are  now  folded  over  the  coat  and 
vest.  The  tissues  are  folded  over 
the  merchandise,  and  the  tapes  are 
criss  crossed  and  tied  to  prevent 
slif^ing  of  the  garments.  No  tis¬ 
sues  or  chipboard  are  used  between 
the  folds. 

Cost  of  materials  used 

One  piece  automatic  box  $.0460 
2rxl3''x3H''  (foldM) 

4  no.  tissues  18''x24''  .0030 

654'  of  polished  cotton  twine  .0033 


Method  of 
foldind  coat. 
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Doing  Business  in  a  World  Upset 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

in  sales  with  stores  located  be  greater  in  these  stores  if  they 
itrial  communities  making  opened  later  in  the  morning  and 
tins  than  stores  located  in  closed  later  in  the  evening,  and  re- 
iral  centers  or  in  spots  mained  open  one  evening  a  week, 
lere  is  no  great  industrial  giving  families  and  working  people 

the  opportunity  to  shop  to  suit  their 
(recast  for  both  retail  sales  convenience. 

its  for  the  immediate  future  It  may  be  difficult  for  these  large 
1  based  on  the  assumption  stores  to  accomplish  this  with  a  40 
United  States  would  not  hour  work  week,  and  the  result  may 
n  into  the  war,  at  least  not  be  the  reestablishment  of  a  45  or 
outright  belligerent.  48  hour  work  week  for  employees. 

The  larger  stores  are  now  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  competitively,  as 
the  large  chain  organizations  whose 
stores  are  frequently  located  in 
neighborhoods  are  lopen  one  and 
sometimes  two  evenings  a  week, 
with  their  employees  on  a  48  hour 
work  week,  and  the  thousands  of 
smaller  stores  are  open  long  hours 
with  a  work  week  of  48  hours  or 
longer.  *  *  * 

There  is  one  subject  that  I  have 
not  mentioned  in  connection  with 
my  forecast  of  reasonably  good  re¬ 
tail  business  for  the  immediate 
future,  and  that  is  politics  and  the 
effect  of  an  election  year  upon  retail 
sales.  I  have  reviewed  the  record 
of  retail  sales  during  the  years  of 
national  elections  since  1900,  and  I 
can  find  very  little  reason  to  believe 
that  such  an  election  either  helps  or 
hinders  retail  sales.  During  about 
half  of  the  election  years  retail  fig¬ 
ures  recorded  good  business,  and  in 
the  other  half  losses  were  sustained. 


Large  retail  stores  should  adjust 
their  hours  so  that  it  will  be  more 
convenient  for  customers  to  shop. 
The  tendency  for  the  past  few  years 
has  been  toward  shorter  hours  for 
stores  to  be  open  for  business.  This 
tendency  was  accentuated  by  the 
code  rules  established  at  the  time 
of  the  NRA,  when  employee  work¬ 
ing  hours  were  reduced  to  a  work 
week  of  40  hours.  This  was  un¬ 
economic,  as  it  required  a  shift  plan 
even  with  the  addition  of  consider¬ 
able  extra  help,  and  as  a  result 
many  large  stores  started  opening 
later  in  the  morning  or  closing 
earlier  in  the  evening,  or  both.  After 
the  NRA  was  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  practically  all  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  small  stores  and  many  of 
the  large  chain  organizations  went 
back  to  their  former  store  hours, 
as  well  as  employee  work  hours, 
but  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  the 
department  stores  continued  on  a 
40  hour  work  week  with  shorter 
store  hours.  I  am  reasonably  sure 
that  the  volume  of  business  would 


[An  address  before  the  Business  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Stanford  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business]. 
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HOW  LEADING  STORES 


South  American 
Market  Development 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

Philip  J.  Reilly,  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor,  Associated  Merchandising 
Corp. 

The  purposes  of  this  group  are 
expressed  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  To  constitute  a  Sub-Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Inter- American  De¬ 
velopment  Commission,  to  be 
known  as  the  Retailers’  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Com¬ 
mission,  and  to  associate  with 
it  all  retailers  who  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  patriotic  approach  to 
the  need  of  doing  this  job. 

2.  Organize  a  Latin-American 
trading  organization  to  coordi¬ 
nate  this  activity. 

3.  Present  to  American  manufac¬ 
turers  the  need  and  advisability 
of  their  cooperating  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods,  such  as  glove 
manufacture,  on  the  plan  above 
outlined. 

4.  Publicize  among  retailers 
throughout  the  country  the  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  of  the  plan,  the 
public  welfare  element  involved 
and  the  ultimate  creation  of  a 
market  in  Latin-.America  for 
those  goods  of  handicraft  type 
which  formerly  were  bought  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

5.  Contact  the  large  trade  and  co¬ 
operative  associations  and  pre¬ 
sent  to  them  the  worthwhileness 
of  this  project. 

6.  Contact  the  manufacturers  in 
the  heavy-goods  industries,  the 
shipping  interests  and  foreign- 
trade  agencies. 

7.  Invite  inquiries  from  retailers 
as  to  what  is  wanted ;  make  the 
necessary  research  and  gather 
information  from  time  to  time 
as  to  what  the  American  market 
wants,  the  prices  at  the  point  of 
exit,  and  such  other  facts  as  are 
necessary  to  determine  the  types 
and  quantities  of  goods  to  be 
bought. 

8.  Gather  and  provide  samples  of 
goods  to  be  made  in  South 
America. 

9.  Help  in  the  styling  and  pattern¬ 
ing  of  these  goods  to  help  the 
production  of  the  kinds  of  goods 
that  suit  the  American  taste  and 


i  make 

I  more  money 

(Ut 

Customers 


This  storage  vault  of  Wolf  &  Dessauer’s,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  is  typical  of  Plymetl  Fur  Storage 
Systems  in  leading  department  stores.  In  spite 
of  elaborate  and  costly  equipment  operated 
by  competitors,  stores  adopting  this  scien¬ 
tific  method  start  off  with  an  operating 
profit  which  soon  returns  the  moderate 
installation  cost.  They  find  it  more  profit¬ 
able  because  it  is  inexpensive  not  only  to 
install  but  to  operate  and  requires  only 
a  minimum  of  spare.  Furthermore,  it 
offers  the  added  customer-appeal  of 
thorough  de-mothing  in  Quarantine 
Cabinets  and  storage  in  dust-proof, 
humidity  controlled  vaults,  constantly 
supplied  with  clean,  new  air. 


the  ^catuHn"*  “P'ration*^ 

entire  -  ‘Pe  HaskeJite  ee- 

Send  for  your  the 


system 

— -uu  ror 

^opy  today. 

HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION,  20R  W.  Washington  Stroot,  Chicago,  HI. 


plifmElL 


FUR  STORAGE 


the  American  pocketbook. 

10.  Promote  the  goods  made  in 
Latin-America"  in  a  way  that 
will  not  only  sell  the  goods  but 
will  be  helpful  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  neighborly  feeling  and 
which  will  insure  the  kind  of  a 
trade  relation  which  will  be 
helpful  as  an  element  of  defense. 

Every  retail  executive  is  invited 
to  make  inquiries  about  this  subject 
and  about  the  research  which  has 


already  been  made  as  to  the  types  of 
items  which  can  be  produced  in  South 
.\merica.  The  files  of  all  the  corres¬ 
pondence  are  available  to  any  retail¬ 
er  who  desires  information,  particu¬ 
larly  the  exchange  of  letters  between 
the  group  and  Edward  R.  Noble, 
recently  Under- Secretary  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  which  indicates 
the  objectives  and  conditions  upon 
which  the  proposed  task  can  be  as¬ 
sumed  and  carried  out. 
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Building  Sane  Rate  Structures 

(Continued  front  page  28) 


AKAD-OF-THl-tmUIUn 


...DOIVaiD  BY 

Railway  Express 


Keep  your  stocks  ahead-of-the- 
minute— by  regular  use  of  the  swift, 
dependable  shipping  service  of 
Railway  Express.  Trained  em¬ 
ployes  in  23,000  nation-wide  offices 
assure  prompt,  careful  handling. 
Economical  rates  include  calling  for 
and  delivering  in  all  cities  and  prin¬ 
cipal  towns.  A  phone  call  brings 
the  service  to  your  door.  Resolve  to 
specify  shipment  by  Railway 
Express  on  all  future  orders. 


For  super-speed  use 
Air  Express— 3  miles  .a  minute 
Special  pick-up—Special  delivery 


RAILWA\^!^XPR£SS 

AGENCY  '^priNC. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


Rule  5  is  in  need  of  revision  and 
the  basis  for  its  revision  should  be 
the  present  paragraph  which  reads 
as  follows:  (paragraph  4) 

“Articles  for  which  contain¬ 
ers  are  specified  must  be  en¬ 
closed  by  the  containers  so  that 
no  ends  or  other  parts  pro¬ 
trude  unless  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  separate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  articles.” 

If  this  particular  paragraph  is 
enforced  by  the  carriers  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  balance 
of  the  rule.  The  principal  feature 
of  Rule  5  is  that  it  establishes 
penalties  when  shipments  are  not 
packed  in  conformity  with  the 
classification  specifications  in  the 
individual  items.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  the  carriers  should  not 
l)e  so  strict  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  shipment  should  be  tend¬ 
ered  for  transport  as  individual 
shippers  may  be  able  to  devise  new 
and  safer  methods  of  packing  their 
articles  and  where  the  classification 
does  not  already  permit  shipment 
in  this  new  manner  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  subject  docketed  before 
the  Classification  Committee  at  an 
expenditure  of  much  time  and 
money. 

If  the  revised  rule  were  adopted 
the  specifications  for  the  various 
types  of  containers  as  now  carried 
in  Rules  40  and  41  would  remain 
in  full  effect  so  that  the  carriers 
would  be  certain  that  the  articles 
would  be  packed  in  a  substantial 
container,  but  it  would  be  left  up 
to  the  shippers  to  select  the  type  of 
container  best  suited  to  their 
particular  needs.  This  modification 
of  Rule  5  would  eliminate  complete¬ 
ly  the  necessity  for  section  7  with 
its  penalty  features. 

The  present  Rule  10  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Classification  was  estab¬ 
lished  many  years  ago,  but  with  the 
changing  methods  of  merchandis¬ 
ing.  it  has  become  obsolete,  and 
should  be  revised  to  conform  to 
modern  business  practices.  The 
carriers  in  Official  and  Southern 
Territories  have  recognized  this 
fact  and  only  recently  placed  in 
effect  a  liberalized  rule.  However, 
the  carriers  in  Southwestern  Terri¬ 
tory  and  Western  Trunk  Line 


Territory  have  voted  not  to  adopt 
a  similar  proposal  in  their  territory. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  conditions 
which  brought  about  a  change  in 
Official  and  Southern  Territory  ap¬ 
ply  with  equal  force  in  the  Western 
Classification  Territories  and  we 
are  hopeful  this  change  can  be 
made  operative  on  a  national  basis 
at  an  early  dqte.  Changes  in  Rules 
23,  24,  30  and  34,  have  also  been 
suggested  by  the  A.  A.  R.  Merchan¬ 
dise  Committee. 

Thus  far,  I  believe,  the  work  of 
both  Mr.  Greenly’s  Simplification 
Committee  and  Mr.  Kelly’s  Mer¬ 
chandise  Committee  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  received  as  a  most  desirable 
and  progressive  step.  I  say  gener¬ 
ally  because,  of  course,  there  are 
exceptions.  In  leveling  out  irregu¬ 
larities  some  are  stepped  on  of 
necessity.  It’s  just  as  natural  for 
those  to  fight  in  self  defense  as  it 
is  for  the  others  to  applaud. 

I.  C.  C.  IntcrvwMS 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  also  become  impatient 
at  the  disjointed  and  almost  wholly 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  railroad 
industry  over  a  period  of  years  to 
modernize  their  freight  classifica¬ 
tion  and  rate  structure  and  has  in¬ 
stituted  an  investigation  in  the 
territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  with  a  view  to  prescribing 
such  rates  and  classification  as  may 
be  found  to  be  justified. 

The  Commission  urges  that  ef¬ 
forts  now  being  made  to  revise 
class  rate  structures  in  the  light  of 
present  conditions,  and  to  simplify 
classifications,  should  proceed  as 
their  study  will  be  an  extensive  one 
and  probably  extend  over  a  period 
of  several  years. 

The  broad  objective  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  present  class-rate 
structure  within  the  territorial 
scope  of  these  proceedings  can  be 
simplified,  and  a  lawful  rate  struc¬ 
ture  better  suited  to  existing  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  established.  It  re¬ 
quires  consideration  of  many  mat¬ 
ters.  among  them  being  (1) 
whether  one  rate  level,  or  fewer 
and  more  closely  related  rate  levels 
are  desirable  in  the  territory  em¬ 
braced  in  this  investigation ;  and 
(2)  whether  the  establishment 
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throughout  the  country  of  a  rail  and 
water  classification,  and  a  motor 
classification,  simplified  and  uni¬ 
form  or  more  nearly  uniform  when 
compared  with  the  present  Con¬ 
solidated  Freight  Classication  is 
lawful  and  practicable.  In  order  to 
afford  a  record  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  issues  in  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  many  subjects  must  be  ex¬ 
plored  and  data  relating  thereto 
must  be  assembled  and  compiletl. 

TW  Job  Ahood 

In  the  past  we  have  done  too 
little  in  the  way  of  planning  and 
prevention.  The  transportation 
situation  has  been  allowed  to  de¬ 
velop  without  any  general  guidance 
and  with  very  little  foresight  and 
forethought.  It  is,  of  course,  idle 
to  attempt  to  plan  the  transporta¬ 
tion  future  very  far  ahead.  Un¬ 
foreseen  changes  in  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  and  population  trends  are 


bound  to  occur,  as  well  as  unfore¬ 
seen  improvements  in  the  art  of 
transportation. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  motor  truck  industry 
during  the  past  decade  and  it  now 
threatens  to  revolutionize  the  en¬ 
tire  transportation  system.  If,  and 
to  the  extent  that  the  motor  truck 
is  a  better  and  cheaper  transporta¬ 
tion  instrument,  it  will  and  should 
supersede  the  train.  Man  has  yet  to 
refuse  to  accept  a  more  efficient  tool 
of  his  genius  merely  because  it  rend¬ 
ers  obsolete  his  present  tools. 

New  forms  of  transportation  and 
the  possibilities  of  coordinating 
them  with  the  railroads  offer  a  field 
of  transportation  which  should  not 
only  meet  the  modern  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  cutting  distribution  costs 
but  should  also  be  reflected  in  a 
more  stable  and  satisfactory  return 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  all 
forms  of  transportation. 


Charge  Account  Collection  Procedure 


SALE 


Because  you  end  all 
HAZARDS  with  a 
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accounts  other  than  O.K.  the  ac¬ 
counts  for  suit  or  execution  and  dic¬ 
tate  letters  when  the  case  has  fully 
been  explained  to  him  by  the  Super¬ 
visor. 

As  the  charged-off  accounts,  re¬ 
main  in  the  Collection  Department 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Supervisor,  she  advises  the  attorney 
when  to  sue,  and  it  is  her  duty  to 
follow  up  the  accounts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  attorney  until  they  are 
paid  or  ready  for  execution. 

The  Constable  in  charge  of 
Gimbel  accounts  exclusively,  works 
directly  from  the  Alderman’s  office, 
and  if  his  fees  for  this  work  do 
not  include  a  certain  amount,  Gim- 
bels  reimburses  him  to  make  up  a 
certain  salary,  as  we  feel  he  will  do 
a  better  job  than  the  ordinary  Con¬ 
stable — he  will  do  everything  possi¬ 
ble  to  get  the  customer  to  pay  or 
to  come  to  the  office  where  some  ar¬ 
rangements  can  be  made.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  both  suits  and  executions. 

After  the  customer  has  been 
sued,  execution  issued,  and  the 
Constable  returns  the  account  as 
uncollectible,  either  by  the  customer 
taking  exemption  or  otherwise,  the 
Supervisor  changes  her  methods  to 


try  to  collect  these  accounts.  She 
either  dictates  a  personal  letter  or 
uses  one  of  the  many  different  types 
of  letters  we  have  made  up  for  that 
purpose.  For  instance,  appealing  to 
their  honesty.  If  this  method  fails, 
she  ceases  to  send  letters  for  ninety 
days,  six  months,  or  a  year.  Then 
she  orders  a  new  report  from  the 
Credit  Bureau,  phones  neighbors  or 
business  address,  to  try  and  find  if 
they  have  bought  a  car,  real  estate, 
a  new  business,  etc.,  to  ascertain  if 
there  is  any  further  action  we  can 
take.  We  have  collected  many  ac¬ 
counts  this  way. 

All  accounts  outside  of  Allegheny 
County,  and  all  out-of-town  ac¬ 
counts,  we  are  not  in  favor  of  plac¬ 
ing  out  for  collection  to  an  outside 
attorney  or  agencies,  as  we  find  we 
get  lietter  results  by  using  our  own 
methods,  as  follows;  After  the  ac¬ 
count  has  l)een  charged  off,  we 
separate  the  accounts  as  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Allegheny  County. 
These  accounts  we  file  in  one  sepa¬ 
rate  ledger  and  mark  it  “Pittsburgh 
and  Allegheny  County  Accounts 
charged  off  to  Bad  Debts,  the 
month  and  the  year.”  We  w’ork  on 
out-of-town  accounts  in  a  different 
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“THIS  IS  ME— 

**I  don’t  look  like  a  worried 
credit  manager,  do  I?  Well,  you 
should’ve  seen  me  a  year  ago.  I  had 
the  worst  case  of  'credit  jitters’  in 
captivity.  Lopsided  charge  accounts, 
pitiful  collections,  mammoth  book> 
keeping  costs — you  know.  In  fact, 
I  was  ready  to  toss  in  the  sponge — 
until  I  heard  about  Rand  McNally 
Budget  Coupon  Books. 

"Today  I  have  credit  control  I 
never  dreamed  of  before.  Today  we 
sell  credit  to  customers;  and  our  col¬ 
lections  are  easier,  bookkeeping  costs 
are  ’way  down,  and  we’ve  even 
boosted  our  sales  volume!  Believe 
me,  Rand  McNally  Budget  Coupon 
Books  are  a  sure  cure  for  'credit 
jitters’!’’ 

This  safe,  friendly  way  of  "  selling 
credit’’  through  Rand  McNally 
Budget  Coupon  Books  is  in  use 
among  the  country’s  leading  retail¬ 
ers.  Why  not  write  today  for  foil 
information  and  samples  ?  Rand 
McNally  8C  Company,  Dept.  N-9, 
536  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
or  111  Eighth  Ave.,  New  York. 


RAND  McNALLY 

BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 


manner  tlian  that  of  the  Pittsburgh 
or  Allegheny  County  accounts.  We 
make  collector  cards,  arrange  in 
route  form,  as  we  have  one  man 
who  works  on  out-of-town  accounts 
only.  He  is  under  the  direct  suiter- 
vision  of  the  Suitervisor  of  Collec- 
lions.  He  work  systematically  on 
the  different  routes  and  reports  to 
the  office  once  a  week.  He  is  a  man 
well  fitted  for  the  job  and  one  who 
understands  human  nature.  He 
does  not  contact  these  iteople  as. an 
ordinary  collector  would,  but  uses 
this  method:  “I  am  representing 
(jimbels  and  they  have  sent  me  to 
see  if  I  could  l)e  of  any  assistance 
to  you,  as  Gimbels  feels  there  must 
lie  some  cause  for  this  delin- 
(|uency.”  After  he  gains  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  good  will,  he  invariably  gets 
some  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
the  balance.  When  he  returns  the 
card  to  us,  the  account  is  marked 
and  the  card  placed  in  a  follow-up 
file  for  that  purixise,  and  he  again 
calls  upon  the  customer  if  the 
promise  is  not  kept. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  a  very 
nice  letter  made  for  this  purix)se, 
supposedly  to  l)e  coming  from  the 
collector  himself  when  the  customer 
fails  to  keep  the  promise.  The 
letter  reads  that  he  is  very  much 
disappointed  as  he  has  already  ad¬ 
vised  Gimbels  that  the  customer  is 
sincere,  and  to  please  mail  the  check 
to  Gimbels  or  directly  to  him,  as 
promised.  This  method  brings  very 
good  results. 

These  accounts  are  also  followed 
very  closely  by  letters  and  by  phone 
calls,  etc.  If  we  are  unable  to  col¬ 
lect  in  a  period  of  six  to  eight 
months,  we  order  an  up-to-date  re¬ 
port  from  the  Credit  Bureau  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
new  information  that  will  enable  us 
to  collect.  After  all  this  has  been 
done  and  we  obtain  no  results,  we 
then  place  the  account  out  for  col¬ 
lection  with  an  attorney  or  aider- 
man  in  the  vicinity  where  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  located.  Our  collector  still 
continues  to  contact  these  customers 
but  not  as  often  as  he  previously 
did. 

When  a  customer  has  left  the 
state  or  has  skipped  and  we  have 
located  him  in  another  state,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  a  number  of  strong 
letters,  we  write  him  how  sorry 
we  are  to  lose  such  a  good  customer 
and  we  appeal  to  his  honesty. 


This  method  brings  good  results. 
We  do  not  place  these  accounts  out 
for  collection  until  every  other 
method  fails,  but  when  necessary  to 
do  so,  we  also  place  them  with  an 
out-of-town  attorney  or  alderman 
and  the  accounts  are  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  separate  ledger  marked 
“Out  of  town  accounts  placed  out 
for  collection.” 

After  we  sue  on  an  account,  it  is 
transferred  to  a  separate  ledger 
marked  “Accounts  that  have  been 
sued”,  and  when  we  issue  execution 
on  an  account  it  is  removed  from 
the  suit  letlger  to  that  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  ledger.  Using  this  method,  we 
have  a  complete  record  of  the  num- 
l)er  of  accounts  we  sue,  issue  execu¬ 
tion  or  place  out  for  collection,  and 
accounts  can  be  located  at  all  times. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  sue, 
issue  execution,  place  out  for  col¬ 
lection,  the  Supervisor  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  work  on  and  follow  these 
accounts  up  systematically. 

TIm  Constant  Romindnr 

One  important  item  is  to  never 
let  the  customers  forget  they  owe 
this  bill.  Our  method  is  to  send 
bills  the  first  of  each  month  on  all 
charged-off  accounts  regardless  of 
their  age,  showing  the  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  the  amount  due,  and  date  of 
last  payment.  This  work  is  done 
by  the  stenographer  in  charge  of 
typing  in  this  department.  One 
method  that  has  collected  many  a 
dollar  for  us  on  our  very  bad  ac¬ 
counts  termed  as  “Uncollectible”,  is 
to  appeal  to  their  honesty  and  good 
will. 

In  sending  the  statements  the 
first  of  January  on  accounts  termed 
“Uncollectible”,  we  send  a  New 
Year’s  greeting  and  also  appeal  to 
their  honesty  and  good  will.  The 
same  method  is  used  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  or  Easter  holiday. 

Using  these  methods  we  have 
l)een  successful  in  collecting  more 
than  85%  of  the  net  amount  of  our 
accounts  charged  off  from  one  peri¬ 
od  to  the  ne.xt.  The  first  or  second 
of  each  month  a  detailed  report  is 
made  by  tlie  Supervisor  showing 
the  collections  made  the  previous 
month.  Before  another  charge-off 
period  takes  place,  we  are  able  to 
state  just  what  amount  has  been 
collected  against  the  previous 
charge-off. 
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